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Some Thoughts 
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Evaluation 


DURING THE FALL AND WINTER season 
1951-52, well-educated Filipino, whose 
sight was seriously impaired Japa- 
nese prison camp, attended our train- 
ing classes. was sponsored the 
United Nations, and was part his 
mission observe and learn something 
the methods and techniques used 
evaluation training. The objective was 
introduce similar program his 
home land. The quality his work, 
the questions asked, and the acute ob- 
servations made regarding our pro- 
gram revealed his sincere interest the 
field. Our experience with him was most 
stimulating. 

Since similar interest was indicated 
numerous student visitors, together 
with the inquiries put forth our 
Filipino friend, was decided jot 
down few relevant thoughts for those 
entering the field. 

These notes are directly related 
the newly blind person and his encoun- 
ter with exploratory 
tional training program and its staff. 
The kernel thought which hoped 
will permeate them that the blind 
trainee individual, and that the 
personality the instructor must fit the 
varying moods and challenges the 
client. Any phase the work herein 
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touched upon can, course, devel- 
oped into lengthy essay. 

There are number ideas and 
theories dealing with the problems 
training. The advocates specialized 
quasi-job training program and those 
believing varied exploratory 
approach are not necessarily the result 
opposing schools thought. Rather 
they may considered complementary 
one another. The important fact 
stress here that the program does not 
operate isolation. part and parcel 
larger complex endeavor. One may 
look upon training mid-stream op- 
eration which has close communication 
with both shores. Establishing the ini- 
tial connection and contacts essen- 
tial step for and the new client. Let 
call the left shore. Here the ground 
work laid, requiring all the tact, pa- 
tience, and resourcefulness the social 
case worker, medical worker, and the 
services the psychological guidance 
staff. The challenge the post-evalua- 
tion period may regarded opera- 
tions the right bank. Here face 
the problem employment, which 
the ultimate goal the program. After 
analysis the results the 
training effort, plus other useful infor- 
mation, the employment 
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gether with the training director seeks 
establish suitable bridgehead for 
him. That is, job which would 
most likely succeed. 

Although are not directly con- 
cerned with pre-or-post-training prob- 
lems, cannot emphasized too 
strongly that they are correlated and 
must highly integrated with training. 
The basic questions answered 
program this nature are follows: 
(1) does accommodate and serve the 
immediate training therapeutic 
needs the individual? (2) the client 
properly screened and evaluated for 
possible future employment? 


Intangible Needs 


Other than the ever present economic 
problems, the immediate needs the 
trainee are those intangible items that 
continue manifest themselves, partic- 
ularly during this period change. 
While some adjustment may have been 
made prior training, there spe- 
cific line demarcation between the 
two. The degree need, naturally, 
varies and depends the client, his ex- 
perience and background. However, 
may find that essence the problems 
are largely those inter-personal re- 
lationships, restoring self-confidence, 
and reducing tension. neglect these 
aspects, particularly during 
weeks, may add further hurdle his 
training effort. 

Two interesting cases come mind 
this point. 

The impact losing his sight the 
midst successful medical career left 
L.B. discouraged, depressed and de- 
spondent. continually rejected our 
services for number years, and when 
long last did attend classes L.B. 
came recognize and experience, 
his delight and pleasure, the “tremen- 
dous therapeutic value” the train- 
ing period, should have been here 
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years ago,” repeated often con- 
ceived and created his own designs 
woodwork and basketry. 

working with clients like L.B. 
having professional backgrounds, the 
thread understanding requires deli- 
cate, subtle imagination and approach. 

the case B.E., during his initial 
evaluation period, suffered severe 
mental and emotional blow. His 8-year- 
old boy was accidentally but seriously 
scalded while being treated for cerebral 
palsy. There was question but that 
the strain and anguish was such that 
found impossible continue classes. 
The challenge became most acute. 
his home visits, our case worker wit- 
nessed many trying hours. With under- 
standing patience, tact and skill, how- 
ever, the worker, due time, prevailed 
Mr. return for training. 

The first week proved discouraging 
and difficult, but continual daily con- 
tact had its beneficial effects. spoke 
his boy, the doctors, his hopes and 
fears, and his past and future. 
chatted and listened with sincerity 
and interest. His boy was improving, 
and soon observed noticeable les- 
sening strain. worked diligently, 
and his true personality gradually 
asserted itself, was not long before 
Mr. became real asset the class 
every way. the end his training, 
those who saw him leave knew 
that somewhere along the way com- 
plete transformation had taken place. 
new man was before us. present, 
Mr. operates successful concession 
stand and his boy doing well. 

determining his personality, abil- 
ity, and attitudes, the line and method 
approach adapted the trainee’s 
overall circumstance 
Petty, rigid rules are incompatible and 
have place the program. Patience, 
sincerity, and understanding, however, 
are keystones without which little prog- 
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ress can expected. Furthermore, any 
approach would handicapped per- 
tinent information previously brought 
light the psychological appraisal 
were not discussed with the psychologi- 
cal staff. most helpful acquire, 
for instance, complete picture 
possible the client. 


Individuality Preserved 


Each trainee treated not 
adolescent nor piece set mold, 
feel and part co-operative 
group wherein his personality and apti- 
tudes may gradually find expression and 
use. Quite often, judicious use 
sense humor pays off when other 
means seem fail. Not only does fit 
atypical situations, but most ef- 
fective means reaching and relaxing 
those who are initially rather tense 
new environments. should not dis- 
counted. this same vein amazing 
how much lift individual trainee, 
with colorful personality, can give 
dull class. 

World War and former barber. 
Those exposed his laughter, his 
humor, homespun philosophy and jolly 
disposition cannot but 
affected and attracted him. pos- 
sesses the gifted faculty easing ten- 
sion and out” those who are 
rather shy and withdrawn. Marveling 
visitors immediately note that Mr. 
certainly morale builder. 

may suggested this point that 
the exchanges, the humor, and the in- 
terplay among the various personalities 
would disrupt the work schedule. This, 
course, quite possible, allowed 
run rampant and not properly mod- 
erated nor discreetly channeled. With 
understanding supervision, however, the 
results are inestimable value cre- 
ating relaxed and congenial atmos- 
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phere. tension reduced and the 
class morale increases, better work may 
expected. 

exploratory and screening plan 
the nature the program does not ad- 
mit class instruction examinations 
understood the academic sense. 
When the instructor makes his rounds 
during each session teaches individ- 
ually, corrects mistakes, answers and 
asks questions, exchanges few remarks, 
and notes the progress and effort the 
trainee. Vital keys continued progress 
and good relationships are deserved 
praise and constructive criticism, both 
which should given privately and 
times openly. There nothing the 
conscientious trainee dislikes more than 
told that his work satisfactory 
when and others know not. 
Criticism may times difficult 
handle, but realistic yet understand- 
ing approach always advised. Much, 
the individual personality re- 
lated the training situation. Work- 
ing with each client helps create 
atmosphere trust and leads bet- 
ter understanding his capabilities 
and potentialities. There practically 
substitute for this personal approach 
teaching and evaluation. 

After working the rubber mat op- 
eration was found that J.Z.’s quality 
work and retention was average, but 
his rate speed was disappointing. 
Therefore, was asked make ef- 
fort accelerate the operation. That 
was it! was never pushed his 
former employer nor told what 
his wife, and was not going 
told this stage how many mats 
“must” complete. was leaving! 

took measured words and good 
deal patience before Mr. was con- 
vinced that was merely suggestion 
our part and not any way 
construed command. With this dif- 
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ficulty resolved, Mr. 
speed and gained better under- 
standing each other. 

When trainee proficient par- 
ticular skill, tends want help 
others when the instructor otherwise 
occupied. Within limits this desire may 
encouraged, for serves restore 
self-confidence and create sense re- 
sponsibility. sharp distinction must 
made, however, between helping 
someone difficulty and 
work for him. The latter should cer- 
tainly avoided. 

The size the classes has distinct 
bearing the quality and supervision 
work. class can operate most effec- 
tively with ten fifteen students. 
influx large number new trainees 
the same day may temporarily dis- 
rupt progress. Again, much depends 
the ability and the extent progress 
those already training. 


Developing Skills 


This particular section training 
craft, rush seating, caning, basketry, 
rubber mat and toy assembly opera- 
tions, packing and woodwork. wood- 
work, for example, the regular carpen- 
try tools are used, together with hand 
power drill, under close supervision. 
this area the men have more advanced 
medium through which demonstrate 
their resourcefulness and working skill. 
addition, various actual job opera- 
tions are tried out periodically. While 
teaching the trainee these diversified 
operations and crafts, particular note 
taken his learning ability, retention, 
quality and accuracy work, and rate 
speed. Basic manual skills such 
large and small part dexterity, finger 
and hand co-ordination are developed 
and emphasized. Included the screen- 
ing effort develop good work 
habits and build tolerance. One 
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the primary aims is, course, 
establish and exploit the fullest ex- 
tent the client’s manual potential. 
development these skills particular 
stressed because they may applied 
and transferred work outside in- 
dustry. cannot too strongly em- 
phasized the trainees that the partic- 
ular crafts and devices used training 
are essentially means develop the 
manual skills and that they are not be- 
ing trained for employment 
specific areas. 

The initial evaluation estimates and 
tentative objectives are drawn dur- 
ing the first month. Weakness any 
all the above areas usually indicates 
additional training with specific atten- 
tion given deficiencies. the event 
that further training required the 
average extension from two three 
months. The duration the training 
period, however, determined the 
client’s progress record and, therefore, 
not fixed. mentioned previously, 
integral aim the evaluation 
effect the trainee’s social 
adjustment. 

has been found that the client’s 
performance record good criterion 
his value immediate employ- 
ment consideration candidate for 
specific training. If, however, cannot 
attain the necessary standards within 
the allotted evaluation period, may 
given additional trial the Part- 
Time Work Center, further develop 
his possible manual skills through like 


Qualifications 
Paramount 


translating ideas, work habits, and 
instructor with personality. 
When present, this incongruous ele- 
ment definite handicap the pro- 
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gram and may have adverse effects 
the trainee. Since the clients vary 
background, education, aptitudes and 
intelligence, follows that better 
with the instructor who has the ca- 
pacity accommodate his thinking 
most situations. Therefore, not least 
list qualities imperative teach- 
ing are flexibility, 
sourcefulness and devotion the work. 
The teacher must possess not only the 
technical prerequisites, but also 
necessary that endowed with 
likeable and even disposition. The em- 
phasis upon these traits paramount 
importance dealing with the newly 
blind individual. The unhappy effect 
suppression the client’s initia- 
tive, superior attitude, the as- 
sertion authority down the petti- 
est matters cannot measured. 
the other hand, the cultivation 
relationship trust, confidence, and 
respect basic principle. should 


observed, passing, that far better 
gain rather than demand respect. 
any event, the client due course 
does not hesitate size the in- 
structor. precisely this inevi- 
table evaluation the instructor that 
much gained lost. program 
dynamic and progressive direct ratio 
the inherent qualities its staff. 

this field, others, improve- 
ments grow out experience. The true 
value experience, however, meas- 
ured the capacity and ability 
analyze objectively, willing rejection 
correction, and determination 
learn from this analysis. 

Devoid its many ramifications and 
reduced common denominator, the 
sum and substance training pro- 
gram results continual movement 
challenges and responses chal- 
lenges. Its growth and progress depend 
the quality and versatility the 
response, but not without alertness 
and keen awareness the challenge. 


Blind Professional Association America 


organization blind professional 
men and women has recently been 
formed New York City under the 
name “The Blind Professional As- 
sociation America.” composed 
college professors, lawyers, writers, 
lecturers, scientists, concert 
clergymen, etc. The president the 
science faculty Brooklyn College. Dr. 
the author books the 
Supreme Court the United States 
and past Guggenheim Fellow. 

The Blind Professional Association 
aims acquaint the community with 
the fact that there are numerous blind 
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persons successfully engaged the pro- 
fessions. Through such public educa- 
tion, and other means, will en- 
deavor create professional oppor- 
tunities for other qualified blind peo- 
ple. The Association plans issue 
journal, The Blind Professional Re- 
view, which will serve medium for 
the interchange ideas, methods, and 
experiences. Blind persons least 
years age who are actively engaged 
profession are eligible for member- 
ship. Application forms well ad- 
ditional information may secured 
writing to: The Blind Professional 
Association America, 923 East 27th 
St. New York 10, N.Y. 
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Reading Program for 
Little Blind Children 


DOROTHY MISBACH 


FOR MANY YEARS books have 
been written about ways helping 
teachers plan excellent 
grams for children with normal vision. 
Book companies have prepared detailed 
plans for assisting teachers their series 
readers are used. But knowl- 
edge very little study has been made 
the best ways teaching blind chil- 
dren read. opinion, num- 
ber basic ideas used 
children with normal vision may also 
used teaching the blind child. 
Where special techniques are required, 
would seem that further study would 
desirable. 

planning reading program for 
blind children, with any children, 
would seem wise know each child 
first. There will surely some infor- 
mation file from the previous school 
year. the children have attended the 
kindergarten any school, confer- 
ence with the 
would helpful. Possibly 
pal and the houseparents have met the 
parents, had correspondence with them, 
and know something the family back- 
ground each child. This will 
useful information. classes 
should easy arrange for con- 
ference with the parents sometime early 
the year. 

would advantageous know 
the physical background each child. 
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child has had many operations, 
his parents have taken him from 
one eye doctor another search 
the answer they want hear, must 
take these experiences into considera- 
tion. doubt the school doctor 
family physician well the oph- 
thalmologist have made out reports 
the school, and this information will 
interest the teacher. special 
hearing test has not been administered, 
this would beneficial. 


Know the Child 


Possibly the school may not have ac- 
but such services could secured, 
individual examination would 
considerable assistance knowing the 
mental potentialities and emotional sta- 
bility each child. 

the school has screening system 
before children enter, possible that 
all the children the group will 
need learn braille. the other 
hand, many ophthalmologists not 
indicate visual acuity for young 
child when they find not able 
co-operate. Often, the close 
acuity not stated can aid determin- 
ing whether not child should de- 
pend upon braille his medium for 
learning read. child has visual 
acuity 20/200 the better eye af- 
ter correction, has been given diagno- 
sis and prognosis indicating that the 
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vision would remain the same that 
there might hope for improvement, 
might seem especially desirable ob- 
serve the child carefully before urging 
him learn braille instead print. 
would hoped that any child who 
has the visual ability learn print 
would given opportunity so, 
unless there some very good reason 
for having him learn braille. 

Before seeing child learns read 
print, has seen many story books 
home, has enjoyed many pictures, and 
has been held mother’s father’s 
lap while they read story which the 
‘child probably soon learned found 
enjoyable. child who happens 
blind has not had the same experi- 
ence enjoying braille books home. 
The child who sees has carefully pre- 
pared workbooks with pictures color, 
directions follow drawing, put- 
ting lines under big items, locating 
the pictures with something missing. 


Adaptation with Imagination 


blind child has scientifically 
planned arrangement for aiding him 
use his fingers beginning reading. 
Since very little information 
found, behooves search for ma- 
terials that will serve similar guide 
the initial step reading. look- 
ing through Mother Goose Books and 
books that are favorites with children, 
possible that portions these might 
brailled leaving one line space 
above each brailled line type 
manuscript the brailled words. This 
would mean that anyone old enough 
read print could read the story 
the visually handicapped 
child, and the child could have the 
pleasure running his fingers over 
the braille were interested 
doing this. This serves informal 
introduction braille the parents, 
the child, and his friends. 
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any little one home hears mem- 
bers the family talk about certain 
days the week, check see how 
many days remain until Christmas, ask 
what day Mother’s Day, wonder 
which day the week will Sally’s 
birthday some similar occasion 
family importance, blind child 
hears these same comments. Brailling 
calendar that double spaced for lit- 
tle fingers with the numbers written 
print above the braille, will serve 
fine introduction braille num- 
bers for all members the family. 
will, doubt, examined frequently 
placed within reach the little fin- 
gers for whom was intended. 


Reading Readiness 


During the first two three months 
school, little first graders with nor- 
mal vision are using reading-readiness 
books help prepare them for the 
beginning formal reading. What 
type materials might blind child 
use for similar preparation? Anyone 
quest such material may have 
wonderful time letting the imagination 
lead where will. Blind children can 
and will play actively with many toys 
and much the equipment requiring 
co-ordination the large muscles. 
They have all used outdoor playground 
equipment, played with hammer and 
saw and probably worked down 
finer co-ordination learning use 
the scissors. they want use crayon 
and scribble with pencil, doubt 
should encouraged even though that 
not the medium they will use. 

Working into few more specific 
examples, might consider stringing 
materials. Possibly large, wooden beads 
spools might used first. These 
may reduced size the child 
ready handle smaller objects. From 
beads might work into stringing 
large buttons heavy cord, then re- 
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duce the size each. will learn 
follow oral directions 
any these materials; may follow 
pattern that placed before him; will 
enjoy making his own patterns. 
child finding difficult use 
string, long pipe cleaners serve very 
well for stringing beads buttons 
providing the buttons have large holes. 

Collecting samples cloth varying 
from heavy textures, such corduroy 
toweling finer materials, such 
satin cotton makes excellent de- 
vice for matching materials playing 
games. Two separate pieces cloth 
approximately two inches six inches 
cut with pinking shears makes easy 
size handle. materials are being 
collected, might simple have 
larger pieces stapled single pages 
that may assembled booklet form. 
From the piece each page, small 
section might easily cut use for 
identifying and matching. 

For the child needing textures that 
are easy distinguish, such materials 
fur, samples rugs, burlap, felt, 
plush, and terry cloth might used. 
Felt rather expensive, but may 
used numerous ways. Cutting geo- 
metric forms felt and using any mu- 
cilage that holds the forms securely 
specific arrangements cards leads 
many possibilities. Such arrangements 
these might helpful: two large 
squares and one small triangle; two 
large squares and one large triangle; 
two large circles and one small circle. 
Groups five might used instead 
three. Variations might worked 
out using another texture such silk 
velvet for the one item which 
different. Commercial felt cut-outs will 
give varieties other 
forms. When the child can distinguish 
felt forms piece felt the flan- 
nel boards serve another useful de- 
vice. means helping know 
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how well child using the little vis- 
ion has, two sets cards with the 
same forms and arrangement might 
prepared. One set might have the one 
item which different color, while 
the second set would the same 
color for all forms. Sometimes this gives 
the teacher that little additional help 
she needs knowing how much child 
sees. 

Another material that 
plastic paint, which may used 
beaded materials, yarn, fluff, and other 
substances may glued inside the plas- 
tic paint line give little fingers sim- 
ple pictures. probably desirable 
outline the form first with the plastic 
paint and later fill solidly the sub- 
stance that used. Reading readi- 
ness cards using geometric figures, 
very simple forms may made 
quantity using these suggestions. When 
the child approaching the reading 
stage, will able follow oral 
directions using small group 
cards identify likenesses differ- 
ences placing bead button 
the items directed. similar man- 
ner, many commercial products may 
used such peg boards, hammer and 
nail sets, plywood toys that are 
bolted together, wooden bolts and 
screws and numerous other articles. 

teacher begins the use print 
reading readiness books with the child 
who has vision, might desirable 
for the teacher blind child scru- 
tinize these workbooks, carefully noting 
why considered essential for the 
child with vision develop certain dis- 
criminatory abilities. like manner, 
questions might raised concerning 
ideas which might applicable for 
the blind child’s use. Preparing kit 
with many the materials previously 
mentioned may prove beneficial. ad- 
dition the ideas suggested, 
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sortment wooden beads various 
colors, sizes and shapes lends itself read- 
ily for numerous uses. similar assort- 
ment spools and small boxes but- 
tons sorted according size, color and 
design may used over and over again. 
Long and short pipe cleaners are 


value. Little dowel 
sticks different lengths, wooden 
spoons tongue depressors give some 
the variations desired. 
obvious may overlooked such 
books, boxes, chairs, desks, pencils, 
slates, and other items any class- 
room. 


Training Other Senses 


Again might desirable refer 
readiness book for further ideas. Very 
little has been said manuals 
about training the other senses, but this 
tance. will especially valuable for 
blind child learn use his hearing 
the best advantage. Many the 
auditory suggestions given for children 
who see might similar manner 
applicable blind children. addi- 
tion these suggestions, might seem 
important encourage games de- 
vices requiring the use the other 
senses. 

would seem that educators are 
ficient agreement the use Grade 
braille for children who are learn- 
ing read, that might assume this 
the approved method. 

Little children who see 
dental reading experiences early the 
first grade when the teacher places at- 
tractive pictures about the room with 
simple names titles under each. 
legible manuscript she tacks labels 
identify door, window, desk, chair, 
table, clock, and many other items. Lit- 
tle fingers can taught explore 
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these areas and locate braille labels. 
early reading, the child should see 
that form from the first introduction 

When class visits the store, sees 
the animals the zoo, has picnic 
they will, doubt, write little story 
telling about their experiences. Because 
they have composed the story, the vo- 
cabulary will known them and 
they will able read it. blind 
child will enjoy having braille copy 
the story his desk some place 
the room where can easily read it. 
might read more often 
truly enjoyed placed his desk 
the reading table where can learn 
proper finger movement the same 
time. Many children with guidance will 
probably soon notice words that look 
alike and will become aware begin- 
nings and endings words that are 
alike. Punctuation marks will probably 
noticed and discussed. After having 
number these experience stories, 
the child has access little prepri- 
mers braille, will probably indi- 
cate interest their content. 


Attractive Books 
Might Stimulate 


Since blind children may have little 
visual stimulation, would seem 
desirable encourage reading hav- 
ing attractive braille books. 
belief that braille books would 
greater interest children they had 
bright colored covers differing tex- 
tures and the sizes and shapes were 
different. Tall, thin books for nursery 
rhymes with short lines; short, fat books 
for the first preprimer; long, fat books 
for some the other preprimers would 
lend little variety. Again, children 
who see are often encouraged read 
many preprimers before 
more material, might de- 
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sirable select one basic series use 
for formal reading, but surround the 
children with other books that come 
within the reading level each. This, 
doubt, will mean having material 
available from the very easiest prepri- 
mers through first grade books, for 
some precocious children 
added stimulation more difficult ma- 
terial. 

seems probable that most children 
will need encouragement 
help through carefully planned reading 
periods and some short drill periods. 
Probably many the suggestions given 
teachers’ manuals may applied 
braille whole part. The use 
phrase cards and words might prove 
helpful for the child who learning 
reading rather slowly. has been con- 
sidered desirable omit every other 
braille line the books for young 
readers, thus giving little fingers the 
added space for returning the begin- 
ning new line. Possibly this would 
worthy further scientific study. 
believe interpoint has not been used 
the first preprimers. Maybe have 
good reason for delaying this. 

Whether one teaches phonics and ear 
training formal subject seems 
considered all-essential one time 
and later thought taboo. 
favor some form phonics for chil- 
dren who see, and feel added 
importance for the visually 
capped child. 


Keep Child 
Level Own Ability 


The early stages reading seem 
present few additional problems for 
the teacher blind child, hence 
have devoted most thought 
suggestions for the very young child. 
Once child has sufficient vocabulary 
read little books for the pure joy 
reading, would seem well 
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the road success. From that point 
would seem that the outstanding au- 
thorities reading techniques should 
source constant help. Perhaps 
the one major point keep mind 
having the child reading his level 
This reading level might 
bring the greatest feeling success 
applied for all the subjects—not just 
reading. 

Working with children 
guide the thinking tomorrow’s 
citizens. Teaching child read 
one little portion this guidance, but 
one that should accepted real 
challenge. 


More Life Memberships 


Ten persons now hold life member- 
ships the American Association 
Workers for the Blind. The three pre- 
viously announced are Philip Harri- 
son, Tynan, Colonel Baker, 
M.C., O.B.E. 

The seven new life members are: Dr. 
Newel Perry, founder the California 
Council the Blind, who retired last 
December; Robert Atkinson, founder, 
vice president and managing director 
the Braille Institute America; 
Francis Cummings, Ph.D., Executive 
Secretary Delaware Commission for the 
Blind; Joseph Clunk, Managing Di- 
rector, Philadelphia Branch the 
Pennsylvania Association for the Blind; 
Marie Busch, Supervising Home 
Teacher, Bureau for the Blind, Mis- 
souri; Mrs. Kathryn Barkhausen, 
Director, Service for the Blind, Colo- 
rado; Reginal Taylor, Chairman, Texas 
Commission for the Blind. 

Life memberships the Association 
can applied for addressing Alfred 
Allen, Secretary-General, West 16th 
New York 11, N.Y. fee $100 
should accompany the application. 
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Cuba Inaugurates Rehabilitation 


SEPTEMBER last year that 
Sr. Emilio Marill, president the 
Lions Club Havana, came this 
country seek assistance organizing 
rehabilitation program for the blind 
people Cuba. 

For years the Club had actively as- 
sisted the Fundacion 
Ciegos “Varona Suarez” its educa- 
tional program for blind children 
the primary grades, but now the gov- 
ernment Cuba had accepted full re- 
sponsibility for the education the 
blind. But the plight the adult blind, 
even those graduating 
was precarious. The children learned 
braille, bookbinding, typing, sewing 


and other crafts, but there was nothing 
for the graduates when they com- 
pleted the school courses. There was 
alternative but remain the school 
under custodial care, another 
one two homes for the blind adults 
where work was available earn 
living pass the long hours. Be- 
cause prejudice, superstition and lack 
interest, few were ever able return 
their own homes take their 
life members the family group. 


Real Needs Still Unmet 


The Lions felt that something should 
done about this. Since Cuba has 
public assistance law provide finan- 


Milton Freburger (second from left) Assistant Manager the Maryland Workshop for the Blind, Balti- 
more, lunches with the Havana Lions Club during his survey work for the blind Cuba. Lions are, 
(left right) Dr. Lincoln Mendez, Vice-President; Rolanda Torricella, President the National Home 
for the Blind; Dr. Emilio Marill, club President; Dr. Estaban Alfonso Zalba, Secretary; and Dr. Martin 
and Miguel Barreneche, National Home Board members. 
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cial aid blind persons their own 
homes, home for the blind was de- 
cided upon. With governmental assist- 
ance building for this purpose was 
completed 1953. But this time 
the Directors the new institution, 
all Lions, decided that 
todial home was not the answer the 
problems the adult blind. What was 
really necessary was complete reha- 
bilitation program, and this was what 
brought Sr. Marill here. went 
the American Foundation for Overseas 
Blind request that expert study 
the situation “on the spot” and make 
recommendations the Board Di- 
rectors how this rehabilitation 
program could brought into being. 

result this request, Milton 
Freburger, Assistant Manager, Mary- 
land Workshop for the Blind, went 
Havana December, 1953. com- 
pleted his study and returned the 
United States about month later. 

Members the Lions Club gave 
generously their time assisting 
Mr. Freburger and enlisting the co- 
operation influential citizens, poten- 
tial employers, and industrial execu- 
tives. Traditional public 
about blind people did not much 
beyond thinking them terms 
beggars, and there was little idea 
their potentialities good labor 
supply. Cuban industry developing 
and well-trained labor supply essen- 
tial order compete world mar- 
kets. Employers and 
vealed genuine interest rehabili- 
tation service that would augment the 
labor supply. Hand labor plays large 
part many small manufactures 
Cuba. 

blind has ever been taken Cuba. 
Because health and sanitary conditions 
have improved the island only 
recent years, seems reasonable be- 
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National Home for the Blind, Havana 


lieve that the incidence blindness 
not smaller than that the United 
States. There also uniform defini- 
tion blindness, which makes any esti- 
mate extremely unreliable. However, 
the basis the defintion used 
the United States, seems apparent 
that the number blind persons ex- 
ceeds 12,000. the time the survey 
males and females were immedi- 
ately available for vocational training 
and employment. 

Prior the survey, the Comite Pro 
(Committee for the Library and Pub- 
lishing for the Blind) also Lions Club 
project, became interested 
ing more braille reading material. Most 
the braille books available Cuba 
are transcribed and bound hand. 
Only single copies are made, which per- 
mits circulation books for blind 
readers outside the 
where the work done. the personal 
expense Sr. Enrique Berenguer, 
chairman the committee, well 
qualified young woman was sent 
the American Printing House for the 
Blind Louisville, Ky., for training 
braille publishing. Sr. Berenguer also 
bought the most necessary equipment 
for the establishment small print- 
ing plant. braille circulating li- 
brary developed will housed 
the new building above referred to. 
The Comite now part the Board 
Directors which conducts the affairs 
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the Industrial Home. Since all school 
books are also brailled hand the 
teachers and volunteer transcribers, the 
first task this new plant the pub- 
lishing class room text books for use 
the school. soon possible, nov- 
els and other literature interest 
adult blind readers will made avail- 
able. 


Economy Provides for Development 
Many Skills 


From information 
through study 186 blind persons 
including those adults now living 
Varona Suarez, was found that most 
these people had little experi- 
ence factory work. Even though 
few were industrially employed before 
becoming blind, their skills were prob- 
ably lost because inactivity. Other 
adults who became blind before they 
entered the labor market had only lim- 
ited experience and/or training, any. 
Because this, was found advisable 
recommend 
training started immediately the 
Varona Suarez under the supervision 
the Board the Home. this way 
persons would prepared for transfer 
the industrial department the 
Home, where vocational training will 
made available immediately either 
through the work available there 
co-operation with three excellent voca- 
tional schools the sighted. 

Except few instances, doubt- 
ful there will immediate oppor- 
tunity for industrial placement nor- 
mal industry for blind persons until 
the industrial department the Home 
well established. Through 
operated sheltered workshop, can 
graphically demonstrated employers 
that blind persons can work com- 
petitive industry. Therefore plans are 
under way set the workshop 
such manner that such demonstra- 
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tion will possible. Cuban industry 
ideally suited for the development 
sub-contract work sheltered 
workshop, because such large propor- 
tion operations are manually done. 
was therefore recommended that sub- 
contract work developed first. 

The manufacture new goods will 
the next step the growing pro- 
gram. Here there are possibilities for 
basket making, craft taught Varona 
Suarez. Baskets all kinds are used 
extensively Cuba, and all are hand 
made. The sugar industry offers many 
opportunities for blind workers the 
manufacture bags, which present 
are was found that the 
number products which 
manufactured under sheltered condi- 
tions large and only the imagination 
and ingenuity the manager are re- 
quired develop the resources avail- 
able. 

The Varona Suarez 
three small stores connection with 
the school for several years. One store 
sells books and school supplies, mostly 
the students nearby normal 
school. The second store handles 
small line dry goods and the third 
combined bar and grocery store. 
This type business enterprise can 
made profitable venture through bet- 
ter business practices and selection 
blind sales persons who benefit 
from training. 


Complete Service 
Program Envisaged 


Even though major function 
Hogar Nacional Ciegos will that 
providing remunerative employment, 
the Board Directors also recognizes 
the fact that other services will neces- 
sary that blind persons can avail 
themselves fully this opportunity. 
Therefore, arrangements are already 
made for general medical and special 
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eye examinations, the restoration 
vision where possible, psychological 
testing, and vocational counseling. For 
several years there has been limited 
program home teaching. Now, the 
Minister Education interested 
expanding this service, using the facili- 
ties the Home headquarters. 
service include not only the teach- 
ing braille but also handicrafts, per- 
sonal adjustment, and preparation for 
employment the Home. 

For many years the Lions and their 
wives have held yearly carnival 
Christmas time 
ment for blind children 
Now with the development the new 

ver-all rehabilitation service 
structive, year-round 
special project the Lions Auxiliary. 

Those living the United 
States take many these services for 
granted but for the blind people 
Cuba, they mean their first opportunity 
for normal life. Cuba has taken big 
step developing constructive, far- 
reaching rehabilitation program for its 
blind citizens. The government in- 
terested the extent that provid- 
ing personnel well 
financial assistance for the undertaking. 
The wife President Fulgencio Batista 
the patroness, and the President him- 
self has shown personal interest. The 
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early days will not easy but through 
careful planning and with sincere de- 
sire worthwhile job, progress 
will made. Mr. Freburger sums 
his feeling about the project follows: 
“Because the Havana Lions Club was 
quick recognize the amazing poten- 
tialities the blind, Cuba destined 
become one the few nations with 
complete rehabilitation program, 
leader the field, and stirring ex- 
ample nations all over the world. 
This project will succeed because 
offers hope, where before there was 
only frustration, because has treated 
desperate problem constructive, 
intelligent manner. cannot fail.” 
note: The foregoing account was 
compiled AFOB consultants from data 
their files, including those Mr. Milton 
Freburger. 


Correction 


the February issue the New 
Outlook error naming the officers 
the American Foundation for Over- 
seas Blind occurred. The correct list 
follows: 


William Ziegler, Jr., President 
Richard Migel, Vice-President 
Jansen Noyes, Jr., Vice-President 
Max Shoop, Vice-President 

Eustace Seligman, Secretary 
Alexander Laughlin, Treasurer. 
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The 1954 Meeting 


BOTH THE CLIMATIC AND EMOTIONAL 
realm the heat generated the Batavia 
convention the American Association 
Instructors the Blind came only 
after the meetings were well along into 
the home stretch. hard use 
superlatives about any convention be- 
cause the varying viewpoints the 
participants but without 
could certainly said that this bien- 
nial meeting the teachers 
the blind was purposeful, orderly and 
pleasant gathering nearly 400 earn- 
est people who are banded together 
give the best possible education 
blind youth. 

Note was taken several meetings 
the fact that this was the meeting 
celebrate the centennial organized 
work for the blind, for the first meet- 
ing educators was held New York 
City 1853. Then, was meeting 
superintendents only, but now the 
teachers were the majority and dis- 
cussion has changed from large ob- 
jectives and ideals down day-to-day 
problems. Another change has been 
the physical plants which house the 
schools for the blind, the new building 
Batavia being not only ideal for the 
convention but functional, well-lighted, 
and excellently equipped. This perfect 
building together with continually cool 
weather and the hospitality Eber 
Palmer and his staff provided 
drop for serious accomplishment the 
meetings and workshops. 

Opening Sunday, June 27th, with 
the usual welcoming and_ keynote 
speeches and with the knowledge 
workshop procedures gained Louis- 
ville, some fifteen shop sections cover- 
ing everything from “Harmony” 
“Housemothers” got down work 
Monday morning. The predominance 
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the young blind pupil our schools 
was shown the interest the ses- 
sions the pre-school, kindergarten, 
and primary workshops which nearly 
per cent the delegates registered. 
large number superintendents met 
regularly and the new workshops 
and drew 
fair numbers. 


Standing Committees Report 


Each the six workshop sessions 
was preceded pithy talks reports 
matters general interest. The re- 
port retrolental fibroplasia was 
bility conquering this presently 
major cause blindness. Reports 
the standing committees were interest- 
ing, notable being that the mem- 
bership committee which indicated 
enrollment 800 members represent- 
ing percentage one member-teacher 
each five blind pupils the United 
States. 

Other reports indicated that teacher 
certification the AAIB was continu- 
ing moderate pace; that the “Deaf- 
Blind” Committee was making real 
progress toward co-ordinating the work 
for this group nationally; that the 
watch-dogs the legislation committee 
keep close touch with Congress; that 
regional workshops are being most 
helpful for special subjects and groups; 
and finally that the magazine commit- 
tee (such committee was first formed 
100 years ago) has made recommenda- 
tions which hoped the Board 
Directors will soon act upon. 


Policy Committee Report 


was the report the Policy Com- 
mittee, however, that brought un- 
expected degree heat the meeting 
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Front left right: Miss Lois Cox; John Lysen, President; Mrs. Marion Grew; Middle Row: Kerr; 
Chard, Secretary-Treasurer; Wooley; Rear: Donald Overbeay, 2nd Vice-president; Robert 


Thompson, Ist Vice-president. 


when the chairman (Robert Thomp- 
son) read the first section the still 
uncompleted final policy statement 
the Association. (The report 
faced open letter from the com- 
mittee which gave the reasons for 
need well-defined policies, more es- 
pecially, the letter said, because cer- 
tain statements educational policies 
published another organization.) 
The seven points dealing with the edu- 
cational needs the 
sketched the place the residential 
school the total picture, asserting 
that the Association stood 
school provisions that made for the best 
growth the mind the child. This 
might, said, the nursery day school 
for the pre-school child, while quite 
probably the residential school would 
suitable for kindergarten 
mary pupil. many cases, the report 
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said, the public school would good 
for the secondary pupil (even better) 
combination the public high 
school, with the residential school used 
base for operations. This report, 
like the others, was adopted large 
majority, with the understanding that 
the policy statement would printed 
with the proceedings. later objec- 
tion vocal minority brought from 
the incoming president 
that the new board had decided 
withhold the report for 
phrasing. 


Workshops 


The second and third days the 
convention were days workshop dis- 
cussions and the writing reports and 
recommendations these groups. 
Wednesday afternoon was reserved for 
trip Niagara Falls including 
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short visit Canada for more than 200 
participants. 

General sessions featured reports 
the new department educational re- 
search the American Printing House 
for the Blind; review psychological 
testing the hardy perennial, Samuel 
Hayes, who was loudly applauded 
for the contributions has made 
nearly years’ work with the blind. 
The present status uniform braille 
was outlined and presented printed 
form; the superintendent the Ameri- 
can Printing House for the Blind told 
budgetary problems due the ris- 
ing population young blind; and the 
executive director the American 
Foundation for the Blind outlined the 
present plans and purposes his or- 
ganization related educators, de- 
fending his policies and personnel, and 
pleading for more mutual co-operation. 


New Officers and Board 


The final business meeting 
often happens, well attended but 
those present gave good attention 
pecially the pithy condensations 
the workshop meetings. this session, 
President Neal Quimby brought 
close term accomplishment and 
turned the meeting and the Association 
over the newly elected officers and 
board who are follows: 


President—John Lysen, Minnesota 
First Vice-President—Robert 
Thompson, Missouri 

Second Vice-President—Donald 
Overbeay, Iowa 

Sec. Treasurer—Joseph Kerr, 
Penna. 


Board Directors 


Woolly, Arkansas 
Lois Cox, South Carolina 
Nannie Poston, Louisiana 
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Leo Chard, Michigan 
Marion Grew, Washington 


sum, this convention was much 
like many others, but accomplish- 
all sides were heard praise for the work- 
shop method with the opportunity of- 
forded each and every member 
tell, for the benefit others, “how 
it.” The officers and committee are 
congratulated having provided 
such pleasant path for teacher edu- 
Coon. 


The following agencies have 
been awarded the AAWB Seal 
Good Practice since our last re- 


port: 


Cincinnati Association for the 
Blind 


Alabama Institute for the Deaf 
and Blind—Adult Blind depart- 
ment 


New York Guild for the Jewish 
Blind 


Pennsylvania Association 


the Blind, Harrisburg 

The Seeing Eye, Morristown, 
New Jersey 

Canadian National Institute for 


the Blind, Toronto 


Blair-Centre Branch, Pennsyl- 
vania Association for the Blind, 


Altoona. 
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Stetson Ryan: 


STETSON RYAN ONCE MET the sugges- 
tion that write his autobiography 
with look. was kindly and expres- 
sive look and meant, probably, that 
Mr. Ryan will never reach the point 
dwelling himself long enough 
write exclusively that topic. Yet the 
autobiography Mr. Ryan would 
large part history the Connecti- 
cut Board Education the Blind, 
which served executive secretary 
would account Mr. Ryan’s 
early and late days work with the 
blind, written his own disciplined 
stvle and illuminated the observa- 
tions years experience! However, 
although this imaginary piece writ- 
ing not available, possible 
derive enough information 
annals the Board follow the prog- 
ress Mr. Ryan’s efforts from May 
1918, when began his term execu- 
tive secretary the Board July 
1954 retired. 


National Leader 


Mr. achievement work with 
the blind national level are well 
known readers the New Outlook. 
was secretary the Eastern Con- 
ference Home Teachers from 1927 
American Association Workers for 
the Blind from 1929 1939. has 
been trustee the American Founda- 
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DOROTHEA SIMPSON 


tion for the Blind since 1934 and trus- 
tee the American Foundation for 
Overseas Blind since 1945. 1949 
received the Migel Medal and 1954 
the Shotwell Award. 

June 1953 was given hon- 
orary master’s degree from Wesleyan 
University, his alma mater, recogni- 
tion his contribution society. 

letter written April 1951, 
not many months before his death, Dr. 
Robert Irwin, former executive director 
the AFB, says him, “The Con- 
necticut Board Education the 
Blind expression Mr. Ryan’s 
life devotion the sightless. Its poli- 
cies represent the convictions 
thoughtful man high integrity, broad 
vision and deep interest blind peo- 
ple aspiring human beings, struggling 
live normal life world where 
sight every turn presupposed. 
not only has deep understanding 
the needs blind people but has 
unflagging determination meet these 
needs wherever possible. With all, 
has endeavored help blind peo- 
ple way which would not stultify 
their ambitions, but would rather stim- 
ulate each man and woman, boy and 
girl, make the most his innate 
capacity and his environment. Simplic- 
ity and sound common 
marked every part his work.” 

order understand the signifi- 
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cance Mr. Ryan’s achievements 
necessary have brief account 
the early years the Board and short 
history the man who made 
outstanding agency for the blind. The 
the Blind, which the oldest state 
commission for the blind the coun- 
try, was created legislative enact- 
ment 1893, chiefly the result the 
efforts Hartford woman, Mrs. 
Emily Welles Foster. 

Mrs. Foster became interested the 
blind while doing charitable work for 
church organization. One day while 
errand mercy she stumbled 
over small blind child tenement 
hallway. Eventually she succeeded 
taking this child into her home and 
self-supporting. Later Mrs. Foster took 
other blind children train and 
educate, and from her recognition that 
the blind could helped 
ful lives came the legislation that re- 
sulted the establishment the Con- 


necticut Board Education the 
Blind. 


Schools Established 


Previously Connecticut had sent its 
educable young people school age 
Perkins Institution Massachusetts. 
With the establishment the Board 
came three training centers for the 
blind: the school department Hart- 
ford; the trades department Wethers- 
field; and the nursery Farmington. 
Wethersfield and Farmington are sub- 
urbs Hartford and thus the work 
was centered one area central 
Connecticut. Since the school depart- 
ment did not include all the high 
school grades, those pupils who wished 
further academic education went 
Perkins. The Board’s chief function was 
educational one. The blind were 
sent from their home towns the in- 
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stitution from which they would bene- 
fit most, and when trained educated 
returned their local communities 
work out their destinies. 

The first executive secretary was Mr. 
Frank Cleavland, blind lawyer whom 
Mrs. Foster succeeded interesting 
the work. served from 1893 until 
when resigned found the 
Columbia Polytechnic Institute for the 
Blind Washington, D.C. Mr. John 
Rusher, the second secretary, was also 
lawyer. resigned 1918. 


“Unploughed Fields” 


When Mr. Ryan took over the work 
May 1918 had, start him 
his career, small office the state 
capitol, desk, chair, stenographer, 
incomplete census the blind, the 
meager records the Board 
own experience and capabilities. 
had not sought the appointment 
executive secretary, but having had 
some contact with blind people had 
accepted when was offered him. 
went work once unploughed 
fields. But first had find the fields. 

Stetson Kilbourne Ryan was born 
Middletown, Connecticut, October 
1g, 1880. attended Wesleyan, 
small Methodist college Middletown, 
where played football and was 
member Chi Psi fraternity. After 
graduation went work the 
Middletown Tribune reporter and 
two years later became state editor 
the Hartford Courant. The Courant 
morning paper, and having free 
time during the day volunteered his 
services the Hartford Charity Or- 
ganization Society, now the Family 
became assistant director that agency. 
Dr. David Green, the director, had had 
some training the Baltimore Char- 
ity Organization Society which Mary 


Richmond was then executive, 
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while was graduate student 
Johns Hopkins. was during the pe- 
riod when Mary Richmond was devel- 
oping the principles that profoundly 
influenced the profession social case 
work, and these precepts Dr. Green 
brought the Hartford Charity Or- 
ganization Society. Even his later 
years, still training new workers for 
the Board, Mr. Ryan would recall the 
lessons social work practice that 
learned from Dr. Green. tells 
call that made family gen- 
tlewomen who had fallen evil days 
and had seek relief. Keenly observant 
and with lively imagination, the 
young worker took every detail, then 
went back report with enthusiasm 
his supervisor. “Very interesting,” 
commented Dr. Green. “But what did 
you about it?” 

Dr. Green developed several new pro- 
grams the Hartford Charity Organ- 
ization Society, and thus when Mr. 
Ryan came the Board was fresh 
from atmosphere which the pio- 
neer spirit prevailed. began once 
call the blind people the state, 
listen their stories, and be- 
come aware their needs. then 
proceeded organize services meet 
these needs. Alert the trends and cur- 
rents work with the blind the 
United States and Europe, began 
adapt new practices serve the 
people Connecticut. 


Long Range Perspective 


1921 had pretty well charted 
the course that the agency was take 
through the ensuing period his ad- 
ministration. Some the services that 
outlined the early days were not 
developed until many years had passed 
but had wait until the time was ripe 
and funds available. Mary Rich- 
mond says, the long view that 
counts social work. those days 
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following the first world war, the new 
executive secretary the Board looked 
very far ahead indeed. 

1921 the Board had two home 
teachers, one man and the other 
woman. Mr. Ryan has always regarded 
home teaching the heart work 
with the blind. has intimate ac- 
quaintance with pot-holders, dish-tow- 
els, and baskets, since these articles 
passed over his desk the early days. 
Much concerned with the enforced de- 
pendence and idleness the adult 
blind who were too old too physically 
incapable undertake training 
trade, Mr. Ryan put great deal 
effort into expanding the home teach- 
ing service which was “lighten the 
hours that hang like pall.” Through 
the home teachers kept close 
touch with the pupils’ progress and con- 
tinued until the time his 
retirement. that time there were 
seven home teachers and many hun- 
dreds pupils. The total number 
blind people served the Board 
1953-54 Was 2200 and the total num- 
ber employees that year was 50. 


“The Road Very Poor” 


early home teaching report 
read, ———— lives five miles from 
the trolley line and the road very 
poor.” Between 1918 and Mr. 
Ryan himself did whatever field work 
was done. Doubtless the road was often 
very poor. traveled many miles 
train, trolley, bus and shank’s mare. 
Apparently set few limits the 
amount time and energy ex- 
pended task and recalls that 
once got home from work three 
the morning. Lincoln said, 
when asked how long man’s legs 
should be, that they should long 
enough reach the ground. Mr. 
Ryan, any task took long re- 
quired. those early days made 
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placements industry, exercising great 
care that only the most capable blind 
people found factory employment. 
called children who were candidates 
for the nursery and the school, dis- 
bursed relief, outlined legislation, raised 
funds further the college education 
gifted young people, sought out new 
cases blindness reported the pa- 
pers and did multitude other 
things. accomplished vast amount 
people whom began know the 
early were still receiving calls 
from him the time his retirement. 

Using the methods had learned 
the Hartford Charity Organization 
Society and his natural common sense, 
Mr. Ryan soon made the Board so- 
cial agency set meet the needs 
blind people with constantly expand- 
ing program services. Because his 
early training, knew how disburse 
relief, and although the 
never been relief agency, some its 
funds were used for that purpose. 
abhorred the idea pauperizing the 
blind through pensions and made every 
effort help the blind 
themselves economically. Because 
sought appropriations funds 
realistic way and handled the public 
monies carefully, was usually able 
obtain what asked for from the 
state legislature. result Mr. 
Ryan’s vision regard services 
needed the blind, and the avail- 
ability funds establish these serv- 
ices, Connecticut has been more 
than once. 


Marks the Skilled Worker 


Mr. Ryan says that the early days 
when called blind people their 
homes all over the state were the most 
rewarding work for him. result 
his inherent qualities and long years 
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meaningful relationship. knows 
how elicit the intimate response, 
seemingly without effort, and his un- 
derstanding sometimes intuitive 
high degree. There are many people 
who have received his services for years 
without thinking him anything 
but their friend. Some simple people, 
they put their feelings into words, 
might say him, “After talked with 
him things seemed different and sud- 
denly knew what should do.” Such 
individuals not realize that they 
have been helped highly skilled 
worker who never ceases pro- 
fessional, matter how easy the rela- 
tionship may be. They know has 
given them something, even though 
they cannot name it, and they are aware 
the surge positive feeling that 
comes them after they have talked 
with him and which carries them along 
new course action. Because 
his deep understanding the human 
heart, Mr. Ryan able help those 
whose life experiences have been very 
different from his own. His sympathy 
for those who have not succeeded 
what they have undertaken has been 
very great, and has helped many 
move forward new directions. 
able help those who think they 
not need any help, but who find the 
freedom and richness the relation- 
ship with him valuable experience. 

Mr. Ryan retired officially from the 
Board July 1954. However, re- 
tirement not condition easily as- 
sociated with man whose whole way 
life has been helping way. Al- 
though retired, continues. What 
has done the result what is, 
and his influence something which 
cannot retired. 

easy enough write about 
what Mr. Ryan accomplished, but 
put paper his essential quality 
task difficult that perhaps better 
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undone. Those work with the 
blind who know him know what 
like. Those who not have missed 
something. The one person who under- 
stands the thoughts, feelings and ex- 
periences that have formed the char- 
acter and personality Stetson Ryan 
the man who offered his services 
the Charity Organization Society and 
later went foot down rough roads 
seck out blind people; and who was 


able, when found them, see what 
they were really like. 

statement prepared for his fif- 
tieth reunion Wesleyan June 1954 
Mr. Ryan wrote, “For fifty years 
more have been conscious Guid- 
ing Hand, but have never seen it.” 
This short but complete sentence 
probably much autobiography 
will ever come from Stetson Ryan. 
Let suffice. 


Better Future for 
LATIN AMERICAN BLIND 


Sao was the scene 
the first Pan-American Conference 
the Welfare the Blind and the Pre- 
vention Blindness, June 11-17, 1954. 
Here delegates from Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Columbia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
Mexico, Panama, Peru, United States, 
Uruguay and Venezuela met study 
common problems they related 
the welfare their blind citizens. After 
seven days concentrated delibera- 
tions, resolutions were adopted which 
should have far-reaching affect 
the future development services 
the 400,000 blind people living Latin 
America. 

The Fundacao Para Livro Cego 
Brasil (Foundation for Books for the 
Blind Brazil) located Sao Paulo, 
became interested calling such 
conference result the inspiring 
visit Miss Helen Keller 1952. Also, 
since this the four hundredth anni- 
versary the founding Sao Paulo, 
many international conferences are be- 
ing held there celebrate the anni- 
the Pan-American Associa- 
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tion Ophthalmology was also plan- 
ning conference its members 
Sao Paulo, the newly organized Com- 
mittee for the Welfare the Blind 
this Association felt that joint con- 
ference with workers for 
would value, and readily agreed 
one the sponsors. When the 
for Overseas 
Blind was approached for assistance 
organizing such meeting, there was 
hesitation its decision become 
the third sponsor, for its primary pur- 
pose, expanding the field oppor- 
tunity for all blind persons, could thus 
stimulated Latin America. 


Twelve Countries 
Represented 


Invitations were sent representa- 
tives the twenty-one countries 
the Pan-American Union. Twelve coun- 
tries were able accept the invitations 
and send official delegates. Brazil, Costa 
Rica and Chile 
delegations sending official observers. 

Excellent local 
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made special committee pro- 
fessional workers for the blind and in- 
terested citizens Sao Paulo. All meet- 
ings were held the Esplanada Hotel. 
Through the co-operation the Uni- 
versity Sao Paulo amplification fa- 
cilities and form instantaneous 
translation were installed. The official 
conference languages were Portuguese, 
Spanish and English, and language dif- 
ferences were overcome the hard and 
exacting work three interpreters. 

Since Sao Paulo beautful, modern 
city and historical interest, the local 
committee made every effort 
vide the delegates with ample oppor- 
tunity get feeling for this vital, 
fast-growing metropolis. 


World Council 
Agenda Duplicated 


Due the fact that the World Coun- 
cil for the Welfare the Blind was 
having its conference this year Paris 
and few persons from Latin American 
countries would able attend, the 
planned agenda was identical with that 
the World Conference. 

this way would possible 
give Latin American countries op- 
portunity express their views the 
various subjects under discussion. Each 
day the official delegates, official ob- 
servers and other interested persons sat 
around the horseshoe-shaped conference 
table, such vital problems were dis- 
cussed the need for definition 
blindness; the education blind chil- 
dren and adults; the education the 
blindness; the vocational rehabilitation 
the adult blind; financial assistance 
the needy blind; the unification 
Spanish and Portuguese braille; and 
the development technical devices 
for use the blind. Formal papers 
were presented each mecting but the 
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strength and real value the confer- 
ence lay the active discussions par- 
ticipated all delegates and official 
observers present. Out these discus- 
sions came the resolutions which reflect 
the needs and problems faced the 
blind Latin America. 


Blindness Defined 


far known, this was the first 
time international gathering 
workers for the blind that definitive 
recommendation was 
ing the universal acceptance defi- 
nition blindness. 

The Conference unanimously de- 
clared that all persons 
acuity 10/200 less the better 
eye with correction whose visual 
field subtends angle not exceeding 
degrees any quadrant, shall 
recognized blind. was recognized, 
however, that many persons with su- 
perior vision continue severely 
handicapped and that 
sible, governments should agree 
broaden the definition include per- 
sons whose vision does not exceed 20/ 
200 the better eye with correction. 

Every Latin American country ex- 
cept Paraguay has some facilities for 
the education blind children. Even 
though there are government schools, 
facilities are limited and therefore pri- 
vate schools are responsible for the 
major educational services available. 
such countries Brazil and Chile 
beginning has been made educate 
few blind students along with the 
sighted. After forthright discussion 
the many problems presented, two 
resolutions were adopted relating 
the education the blind. 

resolution was unanimously 
adopted which called attention all 
governments the formal actions 
the International Conference Edu- 
cators Blind Youth held Bussum, 
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Left right: Dr. Jose Quiros, Mexico; Clara Langerhans, U.S.; Mrs. Janet Blair, Mexico; Manuel Her- 
nandez, Puerto Rico; Mr. Craft, chief interpreter, and two assistants. 


Holland, 1952. The present confer- 
ence further recommended that legisla- 
tion enacted each country im- 
plement the Bussum resolutions where 
such legislation not already force. 


Special Education 
Methods 


resolution was passed which recog- 
nizes the necessity for specialized type 
instruction for children with partial 
vision. Such children should edu- 
cated schools for the blind where 
special provisions are made for them, 
separate institutions. recom- 
mended the utilization large print 
books, magnifiers, special lighting and 
other technical devices. 

The American Foundation for Over- 
seas Blind was requested make avail- 
able all countries the region clear 
recommendations for the operation 
services for the education blind chil- 
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dren including curricula. Such recom- 
some modification meet specific local 
requirements. additional service, 
the Foundation was requested and 
agreed translate the Bussum Confer- 
ence Resolutions into Spanish and 
Portuguese for distribution throughout 
the region. 


Need for Braille 
Standardization 


Before 1951, Spanish and Portuguese 
Braille contractions differed each 
Spanish and Portuguese speaking coun- 
try. Also some countries used con- 
tractions whatsoever, therefore making 
cumbersome and more expensive than 
necessary. Because the lack con- 
formity the use contractions when 
used, the interchange braille litera- 
ture between countries 
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impossible. 1951 Regional Con- 
braille was called Montevideo 
that discussion could had the 
practicability the recommended sys- 
tem. The discussions revealed that fur- 
ther study the system was required. 

was agreed that the World Braille 
Council requested convene 
meeting fully representative com- 
mittee review the Montevideo find- 
ings and study other related matters 
not discussed the previous meeting. 
Because the strong similarity be- 
tween the Spanish and Portuguese lan- 
guages, one the main purposes 
such meeting should the develop- 
ment greater uniformity contrac- 
tions used both languages. 


Rehabilitation Programs 


governmental system for the voca- 
tional rehabilitation blind adults 
almost non-existent Latin America. 
Experimental work the placement 
the blind normal industry being 
carried with limited facilities 
some countries. But organized plans 
nor adequate financing 
grams effect anywhere. was 
therefore agreed that each government 
should encouraged and stimulated 
institute effective vocational reha- 
bilitation programs either purely 
governmental function co-opera- 
tion with existing local private organi- 
zations and institutions. 


Aid the Blind 


Except for limited facilities for insti- 
tutional care available the physically 
handicapped and the generosity pri- 
vate citizens, financial assistance 
available needy blind persons living 
their own homes with relatives 
any Latin American country. Even 
though there are broad social security 
laws most countries, financial assist- 
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ance for the most part available only 
those persons who were actively em- 
ployed remunerative occupation 
before blindness who are relatives 
such employed persons. 

The need unemployed and aging 
blind people for financial assistance was 
recognized through the adoption 
resolution urging all governments 
grant economic aid the needy blind 
including medical aid and services for 
the restoration vision, when possible. 
Financial assistance should 
rendered the government volun- 
tary agencies and institutions working 
behalf the blind. 

was recognized that the present 
time the economic and industrial con- 
ditions most Latin American coun- 
tries are such that the development 
and manufacture special appliances 
for the education and rehabilitation 
the blind would not feasible. 

Currency inflation and import regu- 
lation has made extremely difficult 
import such appliances. Braille writers, 
slates, embossed maps and other edu- 
cational appliances are limited sup- 
ply all institutions. order that 
such necessities may imported more 
easily and greater supply made avail- 
able the blind reasonable cost, 
was resolved the conference that 
the attention all governments 
drawn the UNESCO Conven- 
tion the Importation Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Materials. 

the signing this international 
agreement certain tariff and trade re- 
strictions can removed and currency 
can made available for the purchase 
such equipment. date only Cuba 
and Salvador apply this agreement 
Latin America. The Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, Guatemala and Haiti 
have signed the agreement but the 
Convention has not been ratified. 

Along with this Agreement the 
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Importation Educational, Scientific 
agreement postal concessions which 
would permit the free mailing books 
for the blind abroad. date there 
such concession made any Latin 
American country. was the decision 
the Conference that governments 
persuaded sign this agreement set 
under the Universal Postal Con- 
vention. 


Regional Centers 
Recommended 


Except for Brazil, Mexico, Argentina 
and Columbia, the total population 
other Pan-American countries 
larger and many cases smaller than 
that New York City. The discussions 
during the conference brought out that 
all Latin America has many com- 
mon problems, many which might 
met through the operation re- 
This principle was 
given considerable cognizance the 
Montevideo Conference where was 
recommended that braille publishing 
could most effectively done re- 
gional centers. The conference endorsed 
this plan and also recommended that 
regional centers established for the 
training teachers the blind, the 
education blind children with addi- 
tional handicaps such deafness, and 
other such projects would lend them- 
selves regional planning. 

Special legislation for 
benefit blind individuals 
cally non-existent South America and 
the islands the Carribean. Because 
there special one-fare concession 
and other means trans- 
portation, has often proved impossi- 
ble for blind individuals, 
travel without sighted assistance, 
visit their families and home communi- 
ties during vacation periods while they 
are receiving training educational 
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institution. the Conference 
recommended that all governmental 
and private transportation companies 
approached with plan accept 
blind travelers, accompanied sighted 
escorts guide dogs, for the payment 
one fare for national 
tional travel. Since major travel 
South America air this fare con- 
cession sought for air travel 
well railroads and busses. 


First Guide Dog 


When one the official observers 
arrived Brazil with guide dog, the 
first ever seen Sao Paulo, much at- 
tention the conference was drawn 
the fact that some difficulty was en- 
countered bringing the dog into the 
country and permitting its use pub- 
lic places such restaurants. This 
incident received much attention from 
the press, radio and television. 
result this experience 
was adopted which calls for legislation 
which would permit guide dogs ac- 
company their blind masters mis- 
tresses all forms public transpor- 
tation, restaurants, theatres and 
other public places. 


Fruits Miss Visit 


All members the conference were 
convinced that the visit Miss Helen 
Keller South and Central America 
1953 had been extremely effective 
stimulating people toward desire and 
willingness provide services for the 
blind and other physically handicapped 
persons. this out- 
standing service the conference, ac- 
clamation, nominated Miss Keller 
their candidate for the Nobel Peace 
Prize and requested the president 
the conference inform the Nobel 
Committee Oslo, Norway, this 
decision. congratulatory telegram was 
sent Miss Keller mark the 
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anniversary her graduation from 
college and the celebration her 74th 
birthday. 

Perhaps one the outstanding re- 
sults the conference and one that 
will have the most immediate affect 
the future development services 
Pan-American countries the good 
will and friendship which developed 
among all delegates from all countries. 
Most them knew nothing the 


problems and needs their neigh- 
bors. Through work and through social 
contact, workers with common goal 
and with similar ideals learned know 
each other persons without political, 
racial, cultural social barriers. All 
were working together provide 
better life for the blind people the 
Americas. 
—Clara Langerhans, 
Field Service Counselor—AFOB. 


Editorially Speaking 


RANDOLPH-SHEPPARD AMENDMENTS—A 
STEP THE RIGHT DIRECTION 


MANY WORKERS FOR and friends the 
blind, well blind people them- 
selves, have this time had chance 
read the amendments the Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard Act which were passed 
Congress July. you are one 
those who have done so, then you may 
already have formed idea the 
merits the new legislation. you are 
one those who have not, respect- 
fully suggest that you quite soon. 
For what worth, have our opin- 
ion offer, which may summarized 
saying that the amendments consti- 
tute step the right direction, but 
only step. 

was just few short months ago 
that workers for the blind, who our 
opinion includes those active legis- 
lative thinking regardless their asso- 
ciational identification, began realize 
that the blind were jeopardy los- 
ing their rights small business opera- 
tion federal buildings and decided 
attempt correction the situation. 
There were—and still are—differences 
opinion among the problems 
essentially needing correction, and 
about the methods employed. 
There were two principal influences 
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work, however, which was agreed 
were fundamentally detrimental the 
continuation the vending stand pro- 
gram for the blind: the competition 
exerted employee groups for wel- 
fare fund purposes, stimulated some- 
what profit-motivated concerns; and 
the ineffective not dilatory attitude 
governmental administrators. Those 
work for the blind decided quit 
beating about the bush and seek Con- 
gressional action insure the right 
the blind this one great source 
employment, and rather encourag- 
ing extent worked together against 
the common threat. 

Analysis the amendments which 
finally were passed part the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act 1954 shows 
that won only small part the im- 
provements were seeking. The new 
language does broaden potential busi- 
ness sites from “buildings” “proper- 
ties.” does permit-the assignment 
vending machines blind operators 
enhance their earnings. does permit 
personal ownerships stands, 
vision sought many; but does not 
make de-control mandatory upon the 
licensing agency. 


Beyond these few tangible items, the 
new language does very little clarify 
the problem securing locations, 
licensing stands and operators, and 
even sets much more complex pro- 
cedure for regulation writing than ever 
before. True, principal responsibility 
for regulations and administration rests 
with the Department Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, but its turn 
must assist other federal departments 
holding property custodial responsibili- 
ties the writing conditions under 
which they would consider that the 
blind vending stand “would not unduly 
inconvenience” them detrimental 
the best interests the United 
States.” has not been clear through- 


out the past months and even years 
whether HEW officials have been 
enthusiastically assisting expand the 
vending stand program; and now with 
new set cumbersome regulations 
work through, our field may well have 
wait for quite while before the new 
language the law interpreted 
regulations. Until that done, the real 
effect will not known felt; 
and think that those our field 
concerned with vending stand employ- 
ment should not relax the new en- 
thusiasm which they themselves have 
shown. talked Congress with 
least fair results; now let’s talk the 
administering bureaus and secure even 
better results. 


New Communication Aid for Deaf-Blind 


tion persons with seeing, 
blind, other deaf-blind persons, has 
been developed the American Foun- 
dation for the Blind, and proven 
worthwhile tests with number 
subjects warrant putting into 
production. Machines will 
available. 

The Tellatouch portable ma- 
chine nine inches square and two and 
half inches high, weighing about 
three and half pounds. somewhat 
resembles midget-sized typewriter. 
shoulder strap attached the machine 
makes convenient carry. The strap 
handle. 

The device contains alphabet key- 
board and single braille cell made 
metal which located near the op- 
posite edge the baseboard. The 
“sender” and face each other 
with the machine between them, the 
keyboard being directly front the 
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“sender” and the braille cell directly 
front the “receiver.” the 
“sender” presses alphabet key, Tel- 
latouch translates into the raised 
metal dots the corresponding braille 
character. For example, when the key 
for “A” pressed, dot No. rises the 
braille cell; when “Q” pressed, dots 
Nos. 1-2-3-4-5 appear. 

The keys are arranged alphabeti- 
cal order three rows. fourth (bot- 
tom) row contains six braille keys— 
three each side space bar. These 
are placed the same position the 
keys braille writer. If-the 
faster with these six keys, using the 
contractions the higher grades 
braille. The alphabet keys are limited 
Grade either case, the space bar 
used between words. This bar raises 
dot No. the braille cell, which acts 
signal for clarity. 

receive message, the deaf-blind 
person places his finger the braille 
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Miss Annette Dinsmore, Consultant, Services for the Deaf-Blind, AFB and Miss Geraldine Lawhorn, deaf- 
blind dancer and dramatic monologuist, demonstrate the Tellatouch. 


cell, the “sender” spelling out words 
pressing—not striking—the keys. 
gauges his speed according the rate 
reception the deaf-blind person. 
order develop skill, the “receiver” 
must become familiar with reading 
braille letter letter, rather than 
words and whole phrases does 
across page. 

The alphabetical sequence the 
keys has been adopted instead the 
standard typewriter keyboard for three 
reasons: 


that the top row “A” 
can also used for 
numbers 

make easier for persons who 
are unfamiliar with touch typing. 
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prevent touch typists from writ- 
ing faster than the braille 
recognized. 


hinged and latched cover protects 
the keys. 

Last spring the American Foundation 
for the Blind undertook 
mental study the machine 
tical, everyday use. number them 
were placed for trial period the 
homes representative group 
deaf-blind people who would frankly 
express their opinions reactions. 
Such statements, was felt, would 
fer greater significance than results ob- 
tained through strictly 
ing. 


With very few exceptions, comments 
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received from the experimental group 
were extremely favorable. Perhaps the 
most outstanding—and unanimous—re- 
action was that created immediate 
interest among the general public and 
helped advertise the fact that 
possible communicate with deaf- 
blind people. felt that the de- 
vice can overcome the reluctance the 
general public attempt conversation 
with deaf-blind people will have 
served invaluable purpose. can 
eventually lead one the less “me- 
chanical” methods communication, 
its development will 
prove even more amply justified. 

Many the respondents wrote 
great length giving details success- 
ful contacts they had experienced dur- 
ing the trial period, and they consid- 
ered the machine simple operate and 
easy understand. 

Others cited illustrations emer- 
gency situations which they believe 
Tellatouch could prove essentially valu- 
able, and number mentioned having 
used effectively with blind, well 
deaf-blind friends. 

spite the fact that was con- 
sidered slower method communica- 
tion than the one-hand manual alpha- 
bet the alphabet glove, several 
people felt that had the advantage 
over these methods that required 
less physical exertion. 

Other tests made with the device 
indicate that from 
point view not undesirable, but 
physical contact between deaf-blind 
person and another person, such 
spelling words the palm the hand, 
more opportunity for relating 
the deaf-blind person warm, 
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personal manner. the other hand, 
was apparent the testing, noticeable 
even few minutes conversing, 
that the Tellatouch requires less physi- 
cal exertion. 

must also kept mind that any 
satisfactory method communication 
with the average deaf-blind person 
based upon spelled words, that 
there are considerable numbers deaf- 
blind people who are not literate. 

Work for the deaf-blind whole 
pioneer field. this country 
have just begun scratch the surface; 
far the Department Services for 
the Deaf-Blind, American Foundation 
for the Blind, has been able obtain 
complete information about 3,000 such 
individuals. The same Department esti- 
mates from experience the past few 
years that there are probably actually 
more than the now 
register, about 1,000 are too deaf 
benefit from amplification any kind 
and must employ special means 
communication. 

Research shows that the methods 
communication (other 
most commonly used are: the one-hand 
manual alphabet the deaf; the two- 
hand manual alphabet; 
script writing the palm. limited 
number deaf-blind persons are also 
known employ the Morse code and 
cross code systems. All these methods 
are rapid, but printing script writ- 
ing the palm the only one which 
can used converse with the gen- 
eral public. 

Among the devices use are alpha- 
bet gloves, and several variations 
alphabet cards boards with braille 
and ink print letters. 
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Houston Meeting the A.A.W.B. 


THE Convention 
the American Association Workers 
for the Blind Houston, Texas, was 
attended 414 registered members 
and visitors, who came from states, 
Canada, Mexico, and the District 
Columbia. The total membership 
the Association the close the con- 
vention was 1,038, which, shortly 
afterward, were added seven new mem- 
berships, for total 1,045. 

Texas lived tradition host, 
the persons various agencies for 
the blind and volunteers represent- 
ing several women’s organizations. 

Officers the Association during the 
present biennium are: Capt. Rob- 
inson, M.B.E., Vancouver, B.C., Presi- 
dent; Joseph Clunk, Philadelphia, 
Pa., First Vice-President; Hulen 
Walker, Washington, D.C., Second Vice- 
President; Alfred Allen. New York, 
Secretary-General; Julia Lawson, Aus- 
tin, Texas, Treasurer. Due change 
Group membership classification 
Robert Langford, who was chairman 
Group but who has been appointed 
new position with the Pennsyl- 
vania Association for the Blind, Miss 
Sarah Gissendanner, home teacher with 
the Virginia Commission for the Blind, 
was elected chairman Group 

usual these conventions, the 
annual banquet was the high point 
the combined purposes sociability 
and tendering honor 
outstanding leader work for 
the blind. these occasions that 
the Shotwell Memorial Award 
sented, and the recipient this year was 
Mr. Stetson Ryan, who had just re- 
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tired executive secretary the Con- 
necticut State Board Education 
the Blind after years service. 
George Myer, Executive Director 
the New Jersey Commission for the 
Blind, served ably toastmaster; and 
the scroll and the medal which consti- 
tutes the award were presented respec- 
tively Miss Marie Busch, Super- 
vising Home Teacher, Missouri, and 
Calvin Glover, Executive Secretary 
the Cincinnati Association for the 
Blind. 

Mr. Ryan had been trustee the 
Shotwell Memorial Fund since its estab- 
lishment 1939. replace him, due 
his retirement, Capt. Robin- 
son, President the A.A.W.B., ap- 
pointed Francis Cummings, Ph.D., 
Executive Secretary, Delaware Com- 
mission for the Blind. Another impor- 
tant post held Mr. Ryan, member- 
ship the Committee Ethics 
Agencies, was filled vote the Con- 
vention, which designated Wood, 
Executive Secretary the North Caro- 
line State Commission for the Blind. 
Mr. Wood will serve for five years. 

Thirteen new Class home teachers’ 
certificates were awarded the Asso- 
ciation through its Board Certifica- 
tion. 

The Ethics Committee, formed the 
1953 convention, reported that during 
the past year applications for the 
Seal Good Practice were processed, 
which were approved. 

Four Resolutions special interest 
were passed unanimously the Con- 
vention: 
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The American Association Workers 
for the Blind re-emphasizes its long es- 
tablished policy diligently supporting 
all measures which would assure equal 
opportunities all blind persons regard- 
less race, creed culture; and 
recognize the increasing demand for spe- 
cially trained professional workers needed 
insure the realization equal oppor- 
tunities for all blind people, and urge 
all members this Association work 
toward the achievement this goal. 


This convention wishes make 
action the National Council State 
Agencies for the Blind, and approved 
members Group similar action 
the Chairman the Legislative Com- 
mittee this Association, sending 
members the Congressional Confer- 
ence Committee Vocational Rehabil- 
itation Bills statement urging the dele- 
tion proposed legislation that would 
prohibit the operation sub-marginal 
vending stands. 


This Association extends Dr. Ignacio 
Morones Prieto, Minister Health and 
Welfare Mexico, its heartiest congratu- 
lations the creation Bureau 
Rehabilitation and the initiation 
well-rounded program for blind children 
and adults the Institute for Rehabili- 
tation the Blind within this Bureau. 


This convention requests its Officers and 
members the Board Directors 
give serious consideration implement- 
ing procedure which employers who 
have given special consideration em- 
ploying blind people will given na- 
tional recognition this Association 
the selected employer appropriate 
citation for his service blind employees. 


Last year the Association voted 
hold its 1955 convention Quebec, 
the Hotel Frontenac. The 1954 Con- 
vention voted accept the invitation 
from Los Angeles hold its 1956 meet- 
ing that city. 


Introducing Dr. Bloodhead 


FROM TIME TIME these pages may 
contain contributions Dr. Eustachian 
Bloodhead, one the world’s fore- 
most authorities. fitting, therefore, 
that some the outstanding aspects 
the Doctor’s background set forth 
here. 

According “Who’s Who Amer- 
Bloodhead attended the university 
the fall 1918. should pointed 
out that this seemingly short period 
formal education was due his de- 
cision become professional au- 
thority. The Doctor felt that further 
training would destroy that uncluttered 
state mind without which the au- 
thority merely expert. there- 
fore quietly withdrew from college. 

Like all authorities, Dr. Bloodhead 
voracious writer. The books au- 
thored him one year should give 
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the reader some insight into his amaz- 
ing versatility. 1922 wrote “The 
Self-Made Authority,” “Bloodhead 
Bee Keeping,” Short But Authorita- 
tive Commentary the Universe,” 
“How Handicap your Disability,” 
Disable your Handicap,” “An 
Authority Views Woman,” 
humanity the Female,” “Why Two 
Sexes,” and Few Short but Peaceful 
Days the Adirondacks.” 

The Doctor’s vigorous integrity and 
devotion his profession 
shown his own profound words 
uttered during convention the 
“North American Association Lead- 
ing said, “Before 
speaking leading authority, some- 
how feel obliged learn much about 
subject time will permit.” 

such lofty principles that have 
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set Dr. Bloodhead apart from his fel- 
low authorities. 
Many who have read his works have 


wondered whether Dr. Bloodhead 
physically mentally handicapped. 
Since the history his disability not 
without significance, rightfully should 
made part this introduction. 

During the great depression the 
Doctor, while engaged 
fessional capacity road repair proj- 
ect, experienced violent desire 
dedicate himself the welfare the 
blind. With typical zeal and industry, 
qualified himself professional 
worker taking off his glasses and 
becoming blind definition. 

This, plus the 
ability express himself obscure 
professional language, earned him 
position the staff the East Smith- 
ville Sheltering Wing for the Blind, 
Inc. For some time thereafter, the Doc- 
tor served the blind the East Smith- 
ville area putting nation-wide 
fund raising drive cover staff salaries. 
The Doctor continued this unselfish 
devotion the blind until 
sessed comfortable estate the 
country, and well equipped labora- 
tory for philosophical reflection. 

was then that made the tragic 
discovery that marked 
point his career. While participating 
panel discussion somebody’s 
room during convention 
ness, learned that his degree 
visual acuity placed him the category 
known “occupationally blind.” 
any worker for the blind will agree, 
this was blow which might well have 
destroyed lesser man. meant that 
for all practical purposes the Doctor 
could act just like sighted person, but 
for the purpose employment was 
hopelessly blind. Sadly, resigned his 
job and gave all thought gainful 
employment the future. 
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However, this dreadful 
cap, instead marking the termina- 
tion Bloodhead’s service human- 
ity, only spurred him 
levels achievement. 

After the briefest adjustment 
periods spent among his research proj- 
ects the Doctor returned the lime- 
light with the announcement new 
category blindness known 
prenatal blind. 

First the Bloodhead 
had made extensive study re- 
presentative cross section consisting 
one boy and one girl, both whom 
had suffered from prenatal blindness 
before birth. 

Secondly (and with some additional 
expense), the following detailed statis- 
tics were compiled: 

the age two years and twenty- 
one days, sizeable percentage these 
two cases showed remarkable improve- 
ment. fact, per cent had perfect 
vision. Five per cent had better than 
average vision. Only three per cent 
needed corrective glasses and the re- 
maining percentage was unco-operative 
and defied observation. 

Needless say, this outstanding con- 
tribution brought Dr. Bloodhead the 
highest awards, medals, plaques, and 
leagues could bestow. 

And Dr. Bloodhead’s fame and 
renown spread ever expanding 
circles until caught the attention 
those responsible for the preparation 
and publication this magazine. With 
typical reserve and modesty, the Doc- 
tor offered revitalize the field 
work for the blind submitting 
series searching commentaries ex- 
pressing the Bloodheadian point 
view. 

The Doctor will welcome any ques- 
tions nature which 
may submitted the readers 
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this publication. will pleased 
make authoritative answers these 


pages, space and the editor will per- 
mit. 


LETTERS THE EDITOR 


Dear Editor: 


have read the interesting article 
the April 1954 issue the “Out- 
look” Would Choose the Residen- 
tial School” Rev. Ralph 
gang, and parent seven-year- 
old totally blind child, feel there 
another side the educational prob- 
lem our blind children. 
want parents feel there only one 
good way educate their blind chil- 
dren. 

First all would like say 
does Rev. Wolfgang, that not have 
any professional background with the 
blind, except parent blind 
child and interest other parents 
with handicapped children. only 
work with children has been the 
capacity registered nurse and 
mother. 

school. This his day from the time 
arises the morning: dresses 
himself, washes, comes breakfast. 
Before leaving for school 
the piano for least fifteen minutes. 
g:30 give him his lunch bag and 
take him across very busy street. 
hurry get school and play and 
does not wish down the traffic 
crossing. This means three 
streets cross his own, but his con- 
fidence has been built since kin- 
dergarten days that skips along 
swinging his lunch. 
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child has second grade classes por- 
table and that means has return 
the braille source room the main 
building for his writer and for cor- 
rection his papers. The braille room 
has specially trained teacher, who 
there aid the blind children. Those 
who need extra work will remain with 
her longer; for instance, classroom 
having reading and the blind child 
needs extra help will sent, his 
own, back the braille room for help 
and direction. 

Those youngsters who not need 
help, but pick things readily the 
classroom, will spend very little time 
the source room. The braille teacher 
corrects all their papers and the regu- 
lar classroom teacher then grades them. 
The blind child’s reading books are all 
transcribed braille. They follow word 
for word what the sighted child reads. 
When comes time for him read 
has been following his braille and 
knows right away the next paragraph 
his. 

classroom like this was demon- 
strated stage for the district P.T.A. 
child happened the one 
chosen demonstrate and 
pleased see how blind child 
and sighted children co-operated 
classroom together. have since watched 
him classroom and found that 
behaves the same manner 
others, trotting the teacher’s desk 
with questions, raising his hand with 
excitement the others do. other 
words, belongs and accepted like 
any other child. This child treated 
and disciplined the other children. 
stays after school help the teacher 
place the chairs the desks. 
given chores the room are the 
others. His chores are posted the 
board The co-operation 
between regular teacher braille 
teacher, mother and child, very good. 
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Lunch time—the building which 
the children eat block away. have 
watched him take off across the ground 
like the other kids, weaving his way 
amongst children 

Playground—he wild the rest 
and always seems have plenty 
playmates. Never does come home 
complaining have one play 
with.” received the report from 
daughter that Mickey got into fist 
fight with child who insisted push- 
ing and punching him. His teacher and 
monitor separated them. 
haps not proper, but the child does 
not pester him anymore and Mickey 
announced came out best!” 

Home from school—he has two streets 
cross with boys posted. have 
had mothers tell heads across 
the school grounds, around the swim- 
ming pool and stops right where 
should cross. Coming home thrill 
for because can hear him laugh- 
ing with his friends, bidding some good- 
bye. dashes into the house, throws 
his sweater and asks can 
home with his pal, who lives 
least ten blocks away. This happy 
boy who belongs his home, his fam- 
ily, his neighborhood and participates 
the activities his school. True, this 
type education belongs the fairly 
well-adjusted child. 

not missing too much. You 
can always weigh public schools against 
residential schools, but then wouldn’t 
all like special programs like mu- 
sic, etc., for our own sighted children? 
work that problem out paying 
for lessons. pay for piano lessons for 
Mickey and daughter. 

The children our braille class re- 
ceive music through the school they 
wish, and all the children get swim- 
ming lessons. True, they cannot partici- 
pate all activities, but amazing 
what sports they want try and how 
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co-operative their schoolmates 
you feel these children are segre- 
gated because special classes? No, 
they certainly are not, least not 
our school. 

the past school year these chil- 
dren have been taken tours and 
feel they have really discovered how 
certain places tick, such the huge 
airport with transports coming from 
the whole Pacific area. 

What about the child overdevelop- 
ing his sense importance his sense 
inferiority, not assuming ordinary re- 
sponsibilities home, parents making 
allowances, etc. the west coast, 
well other areas, attempts have 
been made bring trained workers 
into the home when child still 
young. This helps the parents’ ad- 
justment and turn the parents’ at- 
titude toward the child, causing the 
parent and child grow together with 
proper relationship. True, not all 
parents will come out top with their 
blind child, but those 
won't have much more success with 
their sighted child. 

agree that the blind child should 
have the very best training must 
two steps ahead his sighted friend 
compete with him. 

think that son’s education 
the public school will help him de- 
tainly early age has had 
accept his handicap) even more read- 
school. 

The complete, not partial, integra- 
tion blind child the public 
school system, will come about more 
and more years come and think 
will see more parents getting out 
and fighting for this type educa- 
tion. 

Mrs. Boyle 
San Leandro, Calif. 
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International Meetings 


Held Paris 


note: Because our early 
deadline impossible for in- 
clude rounded report these two 
international meetings. hope 
have further reports early issue.) 


THAN ONE HUNDRED DOCTORS, edu- 
cators and social workers from 
tions gathered Paris late this sum- 
mer for two international conferences 
work for the blind. 

Delegates converged the French 
capital for the International Confer- 
ence Braille Music, July 22-30, and 
the General Assembly the World 
Council for the Welfare the Blind, 
August 5-13. 

The meetings—held with UNESCO 
co-operation—were called attempt 
co-ordinate and improve existing 
national programs for the blind and 
broaden international co-operation 
this field. Education, vocational, social 
and medical aspects blindness were 
considered. 

Robert Barnett, Executive Direc- 
tor the American Foundation for the 
Blind and the American Foundation 
for Overseas Blind, was named mem- 
ber the American delegation the 
World Council, and served the Coun- 
cil’s program chairman. 

Others prominent work for the 
blind who were expected attend the 
Council Assembly were: George Card, 
Robert Thompson, Missouri School 
for the Blind; Joseph Clunk, Penn- 
sylvania Association for 
Louis Rodenburg, Illinois School 
for the Blind; Alfred Allen, American 
Foundation for the Blind; Edward 
Waterhouse, Perkins Institution for the 
Blind; Wood, North Carolina 
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State Commission for the Blind; Miss 
Mary Switzer, Director the Office 
Vocational Rehabilitation, De- 
partment Health, Education and 
Welfare. 

Harry Ditzler, New Mexico School 
for the Blind, Mrs. Lisle Edwards, 
American Printing House for the Blind, 
and Louis Rodenburg 
Braille Music Conference. 

Canadians attending the General As- 
sembly were Col. Baker and Capt. 
Robinson, Canadian National 
Institute for the Blind, and Mrs. Sadie 
Bending, Canadian National Coun- 
cil for the Blind. 

Among other representatives from 
more than nations were Sir Clutha 
Mackenzie, Chairman the World 
Braille Council and United Nations 
Consultant Pakistan; Dr. Charles 
Bennett, President, Australian Na- 
tional Council for the Blind; Dr. 
Andres Bustamante Gurria, Secretary 
Health and Assistance, Government 
Mexico; and Professor Paul Benti- 
voglio, Director the Italian Union 
for the Blind. 

were from 
England, Scotland, Belgium, Thailand, 
Ceylon, India, Spain, Turkey, Ger- 
many, Finland, Sweden, Columbia, Ja- 
pan, Greece, Yugoslavia, Norway, Ire- 
land, Denmark, Haiti, Switzerland, 
Egypt, the Netherlands, South Africa, 
Brazil and Argentina. 


New Motion Picture 


“Physical Education and Field Games 
for the the name new 
silent color film available for rent 
from Charles Buell, 2722 Derby 
Street, Berkeley, Calif. The 
descriptive titles. The running time 
the California and New Mexico Schools 
for the Blind are shown the film. 
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Current Literature 


“Selected References from the Litera- 
ture Blind Children,” Jane 
Dolphin and William Kvaraceus, 
Elementary School Journal, April 
The references this bibliography are 
listed under ten classifications, among 
them (1) General References and (2) 
Blind and Partially Seeing Children. 
The last list contains items, each 
with brief annotation. 


“Understanding and Accepting the 
Axline, Childhood Education, May 
The author points out that the 
primary problem 
dren, where can happy, effec- 
tive member group. She states that 
the victim his parents’ attitudes 
and feelings and those society, and 
she emphasizes that there differ- 
ence the needs any child. 


“Group Therapy with the Blind,” 
Louis Cholden, M.D., Group Psycho- 
therapy, May-August 1953. This report, 
doctor then the staff the 
Menninger Clinic, the 
methods used weekly group therapy 
sessions conducted with the clients 
attending the Kansas Rehabilitation 
Center for the Adult Blind, and indi- 
cates some the failures and successes 
from which evolved. ‘The author con- 
siders the group therapy experience 
important learning experience, 
tegral part the total rehabilitation 
program. 


After the Doctor Leaves, Mar- 
guerite Clark. New York. Crown Pub- 
lishers, Inc. 1954. This book was de- 
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signed practical guide approved 
post-medical care and treatment 
chronic diseases for the patient and 
his family. Seven pages are devoted 
blindness, its major causes and preven- 


tion, and the adjustment the blind 
person. 


“Blindness Preschool Children,” 
Edith Kerby, The Sight-Saving Re- 
view, Spring, 1954. purpose 
this paper, and the statistical study 
cases blindness children under 
seven years age which based, 
attempt answer the questions: 
How many young blind children are 
there the United States? What are 
the causes their blindness? blind- 
ness this age group actually increas- 
ing alarming rate? What caused 
the increase?” The author concludes 
that the greatest need for research 
into the causes and means prevent- 
ing blindness infants. The article in- 
cludes ten tables statistics. 


“The Preschool Blind Child,” 
Patricia Harbrecht, Anchora, Fall 1953. 
brief article, the form open 
letter, which the Director Delta 
Gamma Preschool Visually Handi- 
capped Foundation St. Louis de- 
scribes the year’s activities and experi- 
ences which resulted the establishing 
the program the Foundation. 


“The Kansas Rehabilitation Center 
for the Adult Blind” Harry 
Hayes, Journal Rehabilitation, Janu- 
ary-February, 1954. This progress 
summary the first five years the 
program the Center, which facil- 
ity the Division Services for the 
Blind, State Department Social Wel- 
fare. The author describes the activities 
and techniques the light the Cen- 
ter’s and 
adjustment—and includes figures 
costs and financing. 
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Proceedings the Conference 
Volunteer Activities Recording and 
Transcribing Books for 
Washington, Library Congress 1954. 
booklet reporting the 
papers, discussions and resolutions pre- 
sented the Conference held Decem- 
ber 1-2, 1952 which was attended 
115, delegates. The papers include such 
Books for the Blind,” “Volunteer Rec- 
ording Services for the Blind,” “Uses 
for Recorded Material,” “Techniques 
Transcribing Books for the Blind,” 
“Textbook Transcribing New Jer- 
sey,” Use the Services 
Volunteer Braille Transcribers,” etc. 
The need for co-operation, standardiza- 
tion and clearinghouse system are 
stressed. 


Visually Handicapped Child 
the Nursery School,” Lois Schulz, 
Journal Home Economics, May 1953. 
experiences 
the nursery school the School 
Home Economics Kansas State Col- 
lege are related, and the benefits derived 
home economics students observing 
the classroom. The author includes 
specific incidents that show how this 
child, who could only differentiate light 
from dark, slowly adjusted the pre- 
school children’s group. 


Report the National Study Com- 
mittee Education Deaf-Blind 
Children, Washington, C., July 12, 
1953; Council Bluffs, lowa, January 25- 
26, 1954. This report covers the first two 
meetings this committee, which was 
created April 1953. The Washington 
meeting was single session, devoted 
second meeting, the Iowa School for 
the Deaf, consisted several sessions, 
and makes the major portion this 
report. Various problems for research 
are described, under several headings, 
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such “The Social Psychology 
Deaf-Blindness,” “Sensory and 
Travel Orientation.” Detailed group 
discussion the problems the deaf- 
blind child and his training included, 
the report the Subcommittee 
Teacher Training. Nine resolutions and 
recommendations were 
the group, recommending the es- 
tablishment educational program 
national level. 


Directory Agencies for the Blind 
the British Isles and Overseas, 1954. 
London, The Royal National Institute 
for the Blind, 1954. new edition 
this directory, which includes, addi- 
tion agencies and 
statistics blindness, lists maga- 
zines for and concerning blind, 
ophthalmic hospitals, schools for blind 
and partially sighted children, homes 
and hostels for adult blind, etc. also 
lists international agencies for the blind 
and agencies other parts the 
world, including the United States, 
Mexico, South America, Asia, etc. 


The Blind Saw Murder, Howard 
Huston. New York, the Macmillan 
Co., 1954. this mystery thriller, the 
central figure young man who 
blinded the first chapter four 
masked thugs who kill his wife and 
leave him for dead. The plot follows 
his determination find the murderers 
and his exciting and 
tempts so. 


Boxer. London, Hutchinson, 1953. 
novel World War involving 
young English girl who tragically loses 
her sight air-raid. Her weak, am- 
bitious mother; the loving, capable 
aunt who tells the story; and young 
musician, believed lost the crash 
his military plane, are the important 
characters. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Miss Margaret Anne McGuire, career 
woman public service, was appointed 
director the New York State Com- 
mission for the Blind, bureau the 
State Department Social Welfare, 
effective June 16, 1954. The announce- 
ment was made Commissioner Ray- 
mond Houston. Miss McGuire fills 
the vacancy left the resignation 
her predecessor, Miss Ruth McCoy, 
who has accepted position execu- 
tive assistant the president the 
Albany Association the Blind. 

Miss McGuire has had years’ ex- 
perience social work. She has served 
social worker and executive 
local, state and international fields. 

After receiving her A.B. degree from 
Birmingham-Southern College, Miss 
McGuire did graduate work 
chology Columbia University and 
later received her M.S. degree from the 
New York School Social Work, Co- 
lumbia University. 


Dr. Romaine Mackie has been ap- 
pointed Chief, Section Exceptional 
Children and Youth, the staff the 
Office Education, was announced 
early the summer Brownell, 
Commissioner Education, Depart- 
ment Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. 

Dr. Mackie, who has had wide ex- 
perience the education all types 
exceptional children, has served the 
Office Education since 1947. From 
1946 1947 she was consultant the 
California State Department Educa- 
tion Sacramento state-wide pro- 
gram education for the physically 
handicapped. her new position she 
will able plan and give leader- 
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ship projects and programs that 
should great help state depart- 
ments education, insitutions 
higher education, and local school sys- 
tems their efforts provide the best 
education possible for the five million 
children who need special education 
the United States. 

Hunter College from 1940 1946, 
Dr. Mackie developed program for 
the preparation teachers excep- 
tional children, including 
cally handicapped and the mentally 
retarded. administrator for the 
Naval School Rehabilitation Corps 
training program Hunter 1945, 
she directed the preparation per- 
sonnel serve Navy hospitals as- 
sistants occupational physical 
therapists and work with the deaf 
and the blind. 

During the period 1936 1939, Dr. 
Mackie assisted Teachers College, 
Columbia University, the organiza- 
tion the department education 
the handicapped. 

The author books, government 
publications, and many published arti- 
cles and reports, Dr. Mackie inter- 
nationally known her field. She has 
represented the federal government 
many national and international con- 
ferences and special education mis- 
sions. 

the present time, Dr. Mackie 
directing nationwide study the 
qualifications and preparation teach- 
ers exceptional children. More than 
two thousand leaders the field 
special education 
United States are participating this 

her new position, Dr. Mackie suc- 
ceeds Arthur Hill, who recently be- 
came Educational Director the 
United Cerebral Palsy Association 
New York. 
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“To provide chance education 
for all deaf-blind children the United 
States,” the way Miss 
Alcorn states her purpose upon assum- 
ing her duties Special Consultant 
the staff the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind the Department 
Services for the Deaf-Blind. 

Miss Alcorn, native Kentuckian 
Stanford, Ky., began her duties 
July 1954. She will maintain her 
Stanford, and her major effort 
the immediate future locate 
and register, nation-wide basis, all 
persons years age, who are 
deaf and blind. 


(from a painting by Roy C. Gamble) 
Sophia Alcorn 


graduate Clarke School, North- 
ampton, Mass., where she received her 
training the education the 
deal, Miss Alcorn taught the Ken- 
tucky School for the Deaf for year. 
‘Then she undertook the teaching 
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Oma Simpson, deaf-blind child, fol- 
lowed that Tad Chapman, span- 
ning fourteen years with the two chil- 
dren. 

Miss Alcorn devised an_ original 
method teaching these two deaf- 
blind children, which known the 
method, and which consists 
utilizing vibrations the voice 
exclusion any manual method 
communicating with the deaf and blind 
child. 

For years Miss Alcorn was with 
the Detroit Day School for the Deaf. 
She retired from her position there 
supervising principal two years ago. 


Unconquered” 
Reviewed Lee Rogow. 


Reprinted from the Saturday Review 
Literature, June 12. 


The new film about the life Helen 
Keller not only shattering emo- 
tional experience, also happens 
bright new use the documentary 
creating picture biography. Bio- 
graphy film not, course, new 
idea, but suspect that the documen- 
tary biography is. This far different 
kettle fish from the fictionalized life 
stories Hollywood the spliced-to- 
gether obit library clips prepared 
the newsreels whenever some king 
politico removed his reward. 

“The Unconquered,” the part 
Helen Keller played Helen Keller, 
fairly startling notion begin with. 
the picture’s sixty-seven minutes, 
graphs, magazine articles, films from 
newsreel libraries and other archives: 
the remainder consist footage taken 
Miss Keller’s home Arcan Ridge, 
Connecticut, and New York City 
during Miss Keller’s occasional trips 
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town. Against this material heard 
narration written James Shute and 
spoken with crisp dignity Katharine 
Cornell. production, the film 
far from slick. Although Miss Keller 
participates freely and joyously the 
staged footage, there occasional 
assisting characters. Within its small 
compass, however, “The Unconquered” 
powerfully interesting piece 
work, and there are sections that are 
unforgettable. 

The most astonishing and affecting 
portion the film contained 
early section which recounts the blind 
and deaf girl’s struggles achieve 
speech. Deprived sight and hearing 
affliction the age eighteen 
months, Helen Keller was seemingly 
locked for life within narrow prison 
until she had the good fortune meet 
Annie Sullivan, remarkable woman 
and still more remarkable teacher. 
The old photographs are charmingly 
evocative they show Helen and Annie 
Sullivan—in long 
skirts, and bird-nest hair-dos—arranged 
The memorabilia pop 
onto the screen, each charged with 
emotion relics upon battlefield. 
There Mr. Macy, later Annie Sul- 
livan’s husband, wearing straw hat 
and looking like character out 
Renoir’s boating party. There are the 
books which Helen Keller learned 
read their original 
chylus, Voltaire, Goethe. 
credibly, program from the Palace 
Theatre, where Helen Keller and her 
teacher are listed the bill below the 
tramp acts, the jugglers, and the sketch 
comics, for there was time when Helen 
Keller earned her living trouping 
and down the land vaudeville. 

Fortunately, portion that vaude- 
ville act preserved sound film 
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good condition. perhaps the most 
moving piece celluloid ever clicked 
through projector, it, Annie Sul- 
livan Macy, now become well-fleshed, 
slightly dowdy, but cheerful and inter- 
ested, tells the story how she taught 
Helen Keller talk. Helen sits beside 
her like tense automaton, acting 
out the story told. the end she 
speaks her first complete sentence 
toneless, bird-shrill voice: 
dumb now.” 

compared with the drama that 
speech-learning episode, much the 
film placid account Helen Kel- 
ler’s present daily routine, but there 
are scenes that stay the memory— 
Helen Keller does the dishes with her 
present companion, Polly Thomson, 
and her hand strays nearby table 
radio and moves with the beat the 
music; she statue with her 
hands, and interesting note how 
lightly her fingers dance over the sur- 
face; she goes France for ceremonies 
honoring Louis Braille, and see the 
strange parade the blind stumbling 
through the streets the Pantheon 
pay tribute the man who gave them 
access the written word; she fingers 
her braille Bible long after her bed- 
time, keeping the book beneath the 
blankets deceive her alert compan- 
ion; she goes Martha 
studio and apes the movements the 
lithe dancing girls with her own heavy- 
boned body; she walks along 
sand-foot handrail near her home, en- 
counters tree branch fallen across the 
path, and with antlike patience muscles 
out her way. 

Out this emerges the portrait 
woman wit and intelligence, and 
with energy great burst 
the bounds the most stringent con- 
finement that can laid upon hu- 
man being. Nancy Hamilton 
group who produced the picture with 
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her were obviously concerned with 
creating monument woman they 
regard living saint, but the same 
time they have made stimulating use 


the documentary. this can done 
for Helen Keller, why not for Albert 
Einstien, Toscanini, Frank Lloyd 
Wright? 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Learning Use Braille, Jeanette Maris. 
Publisher: American Printing House for 
the Blind. 1953. Vol. Grade 
Reviewed Florence Henderson.* 


There has been need for some time 
for book emphasizing the tactual ap- 
proach reading braille. Jeanette 
Maris, teacher braille class 
Battle Creek, Michigan, has made 
significant contribution this area 
the volume, Learning Use Braille. 

Miss Maris has carefully planned her 
book with, seems the writer, very 
definite philosophy toward braille ac- 
quired through years using and 
teaching it. She has followed the more 
recent pattern introducing, 
cal sequence, braille Grade The 
twenty lessons are cumulative, each one 
containing three parts, namely, the in- 
troduction letters, words 
breviations. This the first book its 
kind which takes into account the 
tactual simplicity the characters first 
introduced. For example, the first 
lesson uses only letters, words, and ab- 
breviations which use the first three 
dots. The reading exercises are then 
composed the characters introduced. 
Each lesson introduces new symbols 
which are then incorporated into the 
reading text. 

the text progresses 


Florence Henderson Associate Profes- 
sor Education, San Francisco State College. 
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material introduced, The reading 
selections are short and interesting. The 
reader, therefore, will encouraged 
learn much context, the same 
time clarifying and exercising his newly 
learned skill means the exercises 
and rules given. The book planned 
used textbook with the aid 
teacher who knows braille and not 
self study book. 

With Miss Maris’ ability for organiz- 
ing material one could wish that she 
would now write companion book for 
the child who learning read 
means braille. The reading texts for 
seeing children have become, within 
the last decade, interesting and chal- 
lenging, geared the interests 
six-year-old. The material based 
the experiences child that read- 
ing pleasurable experience and 
progresses through the stages rote 
reading real reading the “fun” 
method. this cumulative and logical 
pattern which Miss Maris 
could used the writing primers 
and early reading material for blind 
children based upon the experiences 
real them would indeed make 
valuable contribution the educa- 
tional materials the field the blind. 

Although the author’s purpose she 
states the introduction was pro- 
vide textbook for the newly blinded 
adult and the adjustment pupil the 
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fourth grade and above, seems 
this reviewer that the most value would 
accrue the adult. always difficult 
write interestingly terms the 
needs such widely diverse groups. 


The Opening Doors—My Child’s First 
Eight Years Without Sight, Lois 
Henderson. The John Day Company, 
New York, 1954. 242 pp. $3.50. Reviewed 
Dorothy Misbach.* 


Mrs. Henderson, mother eight- 
year-old son who totally blind, re- 
lates her story naturally and warmly. 
She felt need tell the story “now, 
while still young enough sit 
lap; now, when can remember 
how was when was baby and 
blindness was strange and terrifying 
thing.” She written 
Look! Can See the Wind, published 
May 1951, Redbook Magazine. 

the early chapters the mother tells 
her anxiety when David did not 
open his eyes, frequent visits doc- 
tors hoping learn that operation 
would restore vision, and later her 
decision “not ashamed Davey 
care what people said did,” but 

When Mrs. Davis, social worker 


Miss Misbach Educational Supervisor 
for the New Jersey Commission for the Blind. 


from the ‘Association for the Blind 
Pittsburgh visited, Mrs. Henderson for 
the first felt something loosening 
inside. “It was the cold awful feeling 
aloneness that had been with 
for long.” 

She speaks frankly her feelings 
concerning Davey’s slowness 
ing, his tantrums and wrist-biting pre- 
ceding his talking, and relates with 
sense humor his glass-eating and 
ash-throwing experiences. Her concern 
about telling David was blind came 
about naturally when his adopted sis- 
ter, Mary Sue, was speaking the stars 
and Davey wanted see them too. 

Parents, relatives, friends and neigh- 
bors offered much advice well 
criticism but Mrs. Henderson found 
constant source strength her hus- 
band, Al, and much encouragement 
each little accomplishment 
meant another open door. 

“Other writers have told the life 
blind adult; wanted tell what 
was like for child born 
tell how learned adjust himself 
sighted world, and how happiness 
was there for him someone took the 
trouble and the time curve his small 
fingers about it.” 

Parents should find this book inter- 
esting and satisfying. 
educators and social workers should 
find provoking their 
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NEWS BRIEFS 


Miss Marion Kohn, consultant 
the visually handicapped the Phila- 
delphia County Board Assistance, 
received the tribute professional as- 
sociates and community leaders one 
Philadelphia’s outstanding social 
workers, party honor her 
birthday, sponsored the Neigh- 
borhood Centre, Federation Jewish 
Charities-Red Feather agency, May. 

Miss Kohn was head worker the 
Neighborhood Centre for many years 
and served important posts other 
Federation agencies. 

Born Philadelphia, Miss Kohn was 
graduated from the 
stitution for the Instruction the 
Blind, Neff College, and the 
vania School Social Work. 
gan her professional career 

When the Pension Fund for the 
Blind was established Pennsylvania 
1934, Miss Kohn accepted the post 
its Philadelphia County Supervisor. 
She built its staff social workers, 
trained service the blind. 1937, 
with the creation the Pennsylvania 
Department Public Assistance, Miss 
Kohn became consultant the visu- 
ally handicapped for the Philadelphia 
County Board Assistance, the posi- 
tion she continues hold. 


Newly elected officers the Minne- 
sota Council Agencies for the Blind 
were announced June. Mr. Charles 
Borchert, Director the Paul 
Workshop for the Blind, was elected 
president the Council; Mr. Byron 
Bernow, Principal the Minnesota 
Braille and Sightsaving School, treas- 
urer, and Mr. Jesse Woodring, Super- 
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visor the Pre-vocational Training 
Center the Minneapolis Society for 
the Blind, the secretary. 

The Council meets quarterly or- 
der co-ordinate all the functions 
federal, state and private activities for 
the blind Minnesota. The Council 
co-operative endeavor, which, ac- 
cording Mr. Woodring, 
attempted many places but really 
works Minnesota.” 


nounced the Louis Braille Music 
Institute, publishers The Braille 
Musician—the only music magazine 
braille. The American Record Club 
for the Blind, sponsored the Insti- 
tute, offers quality, standard long-play- 
ing records blind persons sub- 
stantial savings. Every selection has 
labels, jackets, and program notes, all 
braille. very fine group Co- 
lumbia Records the Club’s first offer- 
ing. Remington list soon 
distributed. For complete information 
and list available records, write to: 

The American Record Club for the 
Blind, Department 140 West 58th 
Street, New York 19, 


July the American Foundation 
for the Blind honored blinded war vet- 
eran Charles Vines with 
and presented him with gold braille 
valor.” 

Young Vines, blinded mortar 
shell the South Korean front, res- 
cued three persons from drowning 
June Lucedale, Miss. Two young 
girls struggling the swift currents 
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the Pascagoula River attracted the at- 
tention James Peacock who went 
their rescue. However, Mr. Peacock, still 
weak from recent major illness, was 
unable swim back shore. Charles 
Vines, guided the desperate cries 
the three went their rescue. 

presenting the gold watch, Mr. 
Barnett, Executive Director the 
Foundation said: 

rescue others, you demonstrated that 
blindness has not impressed your mind 
and heart with any need act differ- 
ently than you would have done 
you could see. Your acceptance 
blindness the light that you are still 
Charles Vines, the individual, proves 
that you are still ready and able 
approach life’s routines without hesita- 
tion, and even more ready perform 
acts which far beyond the routine— 
and them well.” 


Mr. Walter Wagner Nuremburg, 
Germany, has been 
Technical Director the Demonstra- 
tion Center for the Blind Cairo, 
pending the return Cairo 
Mr. Arthur Magill October 
this year. 

Mr. Magill was the first director 
the Center, and returned his post 
superintendent the Canadian Na- 
tional Institute for the 
spring. 

Mr. Wagner, who expert 
rehabilitation the blind, has been 
Egypt since October 1953. was 
United Nations Expanded ‘Technical 
for the development the vocational 
guidance, training and placement serv- 
ices for the blind the administrative 
center and also for the development 
sheltered workshop and home em- 
ployment program for adult blind. 
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Rev. John Bechtel, F.R.P.A., the 
Chi Ming School for Blind Chinese 
Veterans the Rennies Mills Refugee 
Camp Hongkong writes: “We have 
inaugurated what believe the 
first venture the production 
Bible Correspondence course Man- 
darin braille. Starting with initial 
three copies prepared the students 


the left, Rev. David Wang, Dean the Chi 
Ming School; the right, Rev. John Bechtel; be- 
tween them the three blind veterans who produced 
the Bible course. 


the school Hongkong, sent 
these group blind Chinese vet- 
weeks later received the request for 
additional nine copies the course 
Mandarin braille. The veterans use 
the Mandarin braille John 
for consultation answering the ques- 

The Rev. Bechtel, missionary 
years’ service the Far East, 
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known the blind Chinese students 
“the honest president” the Chi Ming 
School for the Blind. member 
the American Association workers 
for the Blind. 


The Executive Committee the 
American Foundation for Overseas 
Blind announced May that had 
voted finance full-time mission 
the Republic Korea inaugurate 
and expand needed serv- 
the 70,000 blind people the 
war-torn Republic. 

William Ziegler, President the 
Foundation, said the mission would 
assist the ROK government, United 
Nations, and private agencies Korea 
setting comprehensive programs 
tive assistance the growing blind 
population which now includes hun- 
dreds ROK army veterans. 

Staffed experts all aspects 
blindness, the mission the first its 
kind stationed permanently 
post-war Korea. 

Mr. Ziegler said 
tional counselor will join the mission’s 
staff after preliminary programs and 
facilities have been established. 

The AFOB Committee’s action fol- 
lowed recommendations made Eric 
Boulter, the organization’s Field di- 
rector, who recently returned from 
survey blindness the Far East. 

Mr. Boulter spent two weeks 
Korea last spring, where 
schools for the sightless and conferred 
with ROK and 

Another result Mr. Boulter’s sur- 
vey was the Committee’s vote partici- 
pate financing Far East conference 
for the blind Tokyo May 1955, 
and establish Far East re- 
gional office Manila serve blind 
people throughout the 
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THIS ISSUE 


has been with the New York 
Association for the Blind for more than ten 
years, the past three and half evalua- 
tion and training instructor. Mr. Marcone, 
partially sighted since birth, was educated 
the New York City public schools and 
City College. continued his education 
after graduating from the latter various 
schools where studied sculpture, ceram- 
ics, woodwork and music. has developed 
his hobby wood burning and oil paint- 
ing the point where has had exhibi- 
tions the Audubon Society and elsewhere. 


who presents her ap- 
preciation Stetson Ryan with whom 
she has worked for number years 
Supervisor Education for the Board 
Education the Blind, Connecticut. Miss 
Simpson presented rounded picture her 
work the June issue the New Outlook. 


Correction: our June issue Dr. Robert 
Blank’s professional connections 
correctly identified. connected with 
the Psychoanalytic Institute 
analytic Quarterly, instead the Psychi- 
atric Institute and Psychiatric Quarterly 
reported. 


whose paper Read- 
ing Program for Little Blind Children” 
was delivered during the 1953 Workshop 
Sessions the George Peabody College for 
teachers stranger New Outlook 
readers. Miss Misbach Supervisor 
Education, New Jersey Commission for 
the Blind. She took her bachelor’s degree 
the University Boston and her master’s 
degree the University Wisconsin. Be- 
fore assuming her duties New Jersey she 
taught Perkins Institution, Iowa School 
for the Blind, and the Cleveland public 
schools. 
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CLASSIFIED CORNER 


APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED experienced 
teacher for September 1954 for second grade 
braille position. Applicant should qualify 
hold standard elementary certificate Iowa 
its equivalent. Individual must sighted. 
Will pay $250 per month plus full 
maintenance month basis depending 
training and experience. Apply Superin- 
tendent, Braille and Sightsaving School, 
Vinton, Iowa. 


IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE, young man years 
age. Graduate Ohio State University, with 
Bachelor Science, majors agricultural eco- 
nomics and rural sociology. has travel vision 
and equipped rural counselor. Desires em- 
ployment with agency for the blind; has also 
had sales experience. For further details, con- 
tact Kenneth Morlock, c/o George Stewart, 
Rehabilitation Services for the Blind, Oak and 
Ninth Streets, Columbus, Ohio. 


AVAILABLE: qualified person for shel- 
tered shop supervision, sales promotion, public 
relations, home teaching and other related 
work. The position opportunity for per- 
son who likes work with people and able 
make community contacts. Details concern- 
ing the position may obtained writing 
Carl Shoemaker, Executive Director, Juniata 
Foundation Branch, Pennsylvania Association 
for the Blind, Inc., Main and Hale 
Streets, Lewistown, Penna. 


POSITION WANTED: Either instructor 
foreman large workshop. years experience 
instructor weaving department. Write for 
additional details New Outlook, Box 10-D. 


WANTED: agency where both 
home teaching and case work skills are needed. 
Applicant blind woman with Grade 
Home Teaching Certificate and additional edu- 
cation well several years experience the 
field. Write New Outlook Box 8-D. 


WANTED: Social worker with profes- 
sional experience case work, group work, 
and education, seeking position with agency, 
institution for the blind. Write New Out- 
look Box 


KINDERGARDEN AND PRIMARY Supervisor: Ex- 
perienced teacher capable taking charge 
these classes residential school for the 
blind sought. Applicants please give fullest 
details experience, particularly any 
administrative nature. Write Box 5-D, New 
Outlook for the Blind. 


DESIRED: Young man (blind) desires 
position rehabilitation employment 
counselor, home teacher with some agency 
for the blind. Will also consider teaching 
positions. Experienced high school teacher and 
worker with the blind. Applicant holds B.A. 
degree social sciences and also holds LL.B. 
degree. Write Box 6-D New Outlook for the 
Blind. 


The Social Service department the New 
York Guild for the Jewish Blind, 1880 Broad- 
way, New York City, has opening for case 
worker. Applicant must have master’s degree 
from school social work. 


OPEN FOR person capable instituting 
basketry project commercial basis. Appli- 
cant must possess creative ability. May 
sighted with sufficient vision distinguish 
colors and work with dye. Must able 
teach blind people. Submit resumé experi- 
ence this field and salary desired the As- 
sociated Blind, Inc., 147 West 23rd Street, New 
York 11, N.Y. 


PRIMARY TEACHER wanted Nebraska School 
for the Blind. Two years college required. Can 
use teacher with partial vision who can also 
handle braille. Write: Supt., Weddel, 
Nebraska School for the Blind, Nebraska City, 
Nebr. 


YEAR OLD NEGRO man desires position 
music instructor school for the blind. B.S. 
degree music with teacher’s certificate. 
Background piano tuning and repair. To- 
tally blind. Further details furnished 
quest. Write New Outlook Box 7-D. 
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the most convenient 
typewriter 
for the blind... 


here’s why: 


Exclusive Miracle Tab sets and 
clears tab stops right from the key- 
board...eliminates groping and 
fussing back machine. 


Patented Simplified Ribbon 
Changer makes ribbon changing 
easy 1-2-3. 


Exclusive Larger Size Cylinder with 
Sure-grip Paper Feed makes feed- 
ing paper, carbon packs, cards 
and envelopes paper 
rigidly position...assures perfect 
registration. 


Full Standard Keyboard has all op- 
erating controls placed just they 
are office typewriters. For information about the purchase 
Remington Quiet-riters for the blind, write: 
MATILDA ZIEGLER 
PUBLISHING COMPANY for the BLIND, Inc. 


Monsey, New York 
non-profit organization 


Super-Strength Frame Construc- 
tion prevents frame distortion... 
keeps all operating parts maxi- 
mum efficiency through years 
constant use. 
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